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A COMPARISON OF THE GALLUP AND 
FORTUNE POLLS REGARDING AMERICAN 
INTERVENTION POLICY 


Ross Stagner 
Dartmouth College 


The practice of “taking the pulse of democracy” at 
regular intervals has now become an established part of our 
national intellectual life. In addition to the more spectacular 
process of predicting election returns, the public opinion poll 
has served a unique function in revealing the thoughts of a sci- 
entifically selected sample of our population upon many topics 
of current interest, often of vital importance. 

The superiority of this method of pulse-taking over 
that of the politician talking to his constituents is as great as 
that of the electrocardiograph over the physician’s fingers. It 
is not surprising that Lewis! found evidence suggesting that at 
least two-thirds of our Congressmen take the poll results into 
consideration in making up their minds as to votes on contro- 
versial legislation. Students of social psychology are familiar 
with numerous experiments in which majority opinion has been 
shown to be a powerful force influencing judgments upon a di- 
versity of topics. Each of us has been socialized so thorough- 
ly that the need to conform is deeply rooted and often uncon- 
scious. The publication of poll data thus inevitably becomes 
one influence, albeit one of many, upon the results of later 
polls. 

We cannot agree with those critics who regard public 
opinion surveys as an institution, who argue that this fact 
makes polls undesirable in our type of democracy. We feel no 
special sympathy for the Congressman so concerned about his 
own self-importance, quoted by Lewis as saying, “This country 
should not be run like a beauty contest by mail, and in a rep- 
resentative republic such as ours, we stand in place of the 
people. (Underlined ours) If these polls were to control, there 
would be no need for hearings and arguments and debate; we 
could all vote ‘yah.’” Nor are we concerned with antidemocratic 








lLewis, G. F., Jr., Congressmen Look at the Polls. Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 1940, 4, 229-231. 
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critics like McGuire,2 who is obviously afraid that economic 
reform might in some roundabout way be fostered by opinion 
surveys. McGuire asserts that they “tend to elect demagogues 
to power who will go to the greatest extremes in taking from 
those who have and giving to those who have not.” Both men 
are apparently extending the use of polls far beyond any reason- 
able proposal ever made. 

Psychologists and sociologists are probably all but 
unanimous in their belief that opinion polls are desirable ad- 
juncts to the working of a democratic society. It must be rec- 
ognized, however, that a serious risk is taken if the polls are 
not based upon the most objective and impartial methods avail- 
able. Considering not only the effects upon Congressmen and 
other public officials, but also upon wavering members of the 
general public, we must concede that errors in “taking the 
pulse” of the electorate may have implications of sobering sig- 
nificance. It is therefore desirable that polls and poll-organi- 
zations be under constant study to detect and eliminate these 
errors. 

If we begin by conceding the intellectual honesty and 
good faith of opinion survey organizations (and if we do not, no 
analysis of method matters), we may limit the possibility of 
significant errors to four classes: (1) the selection of topics 
upon which surveys are to be made; (2) the phrasing of the 
questions to be asked; (3) the selection of the population sam- 
ple to be queried; and (4) the manner of approaching the inter- 
view subjects. Of these, the last can be checked only by dupli- 
cate field experiments. Despite some amusing anecdotes about 
nvolling methods, which seem to represent unusual circum- 
stances, the major survey organizations seem to have solved 
this problem with the possible exception of a better matching 
of o “eee class-status with that of his interviewees (see 
Katz”). 

Scientific sampling can adequately be worked out on 
the basis of statistical formulae now available. The validity of 
any given set of constants, however, must be determined by 
some outsiu_ criterion such as the election returns. This is 
why, even for the scientist, the prediction of elections is an 
important part of survey work. As will be pointed out later, 
there is some doubt that the American Institute of Public 





2ucGuire, 0. R., The U.S. Constitution and Ten Shekels of 
Silver. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1940, 4, 232-235. 

3katz, D., Public Opinion Polls and the 1940 Election. Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly, i941, 5, 52-7€. 
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Opinion has been using quite as valid a sample as the Fortune 
survey. 

The phrasing of questions to be propounded in an opin- 
ion poll is an exceedingly touchy subject. Because of the dif- 
ficulty of analyzing meanings (and symbolic logic is of no use 
here!), a question which appears impartial to one observer may 
seem “loaded” to another. There are, however, a considerable 
number of experimentally established principles which may be 
used as criteria for evaluating questions. Most of this paper 
will be devoted to that problem. 

Finally, the selection of topics for surveys seems to 
be almost inevitably subjective. For a poll to be taken, it 
must be of interest to somebody. But wide individual differ- 
ences in interests are noted. The aspect of a complex interna- 
tional situation which fascinates the economist may have little 
appeal for the psychologist, and so on. Since no one can pos- 
sibly ask all the important questions, some selection is unavoid- 
able. Thus we have accusations made that commercial inter- 
ests dominate the American Institute because it is supported by 
newspapers. Similarly the Fortune Survey is financed by the 
publishers of Fortune Magazine. At present there appears to 
be no practical solution to this problem. Certainly government- 
supported polls would not be free of influence, although presum- 
ably a different direction would be observed. 


PROBLEM AND METHOD 


This study was undertaken because various individuals 
questioned the accuracy of polls taken by Dr. Gallup’s organi- 
zation on support of a policy of intervention in the European 
war. It has been continued in the belief that critical appraisals 
of all public opinion surveys which in turn may influence public 
opinion on national policy may serve a useful purpose. 

The problem chosen has been that of estimating the 
extent to which systematic bias has entered into the selection 
of topics and the phrasing of questions relative to the Admin- 
istration’s policy of “intervention.” Specifically, it has been 








4a preliminary report concerned with the Gallup poll almost 
exclusively, and tabulating questions asked to January I941, was 
read into the Congressional Record by Senator Nye on May 9, I941. 
The present paper deals with both Gallup and Fortune polls, and in- 
cludes all survey data published in the Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1939, 3, 581-607; IS4O, 4, 83-115, 339-363, 533-553, 704-718; I951, 
5, 133-165, 313-334. 
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an examination of questions in the Fortune and Gallup polls 
which bore on our attitudes toward Germany, Italy and Japan 
(the Axis) and toward England and France. An answer has 
been sought for the question: Have opinion data validly reflect- 
ed public thinking regarding an aggressive anti-Axis policy and 
aid to Britain? It is conceded that this is only one of many 
questions which could have been asked; nevertheless, we think 
it to be an important question meriting an answer. 

The method employed has been a function of the ques- 
tion asked. Since no external criterion of validity is available, 
internal evidence must be utilized to the best advantage. All 
questions bearing on U.S. policy toward the European war and 
the five specific nations listed above, were copied, with results, 
from the Public Opinion Quarterly issues of 1939, 1940, and 
March and June 1941.5 

These questions were then classified according to cer- 
tain question-types which will be outlined below. Tallies were 
also made of violations of other principles of opinion testing. 
Finally, certain comparisons of results, taking into account ac- 
curacy in predicting the 1940 presidential election, were made. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


The evaluation of public opinion questions can be facil- 
itated by reference to a variety of studies in the field of social 
psychology. These are grouped according to certain rules of 
question-construction which will be developed from them. 

We_ wish first to mention the excellent study by 
Blankenship® on form of opinion items. In this investigation 
the same question was presented in five different forms to 
matched samples of 600 voters each in Irvington, N.J., the day 
before an election. A referendum on horse-racing was to be 
held. To one sample the interviewer put the question: “Is it 





Sit Is not always possible to get complete data on the AIPO 
surveys from the New York Times. Some releases are not printed, in 
some the question is not quoted verbatim, and in some exact per- 
centage figures are not presented. Only one item (that relating to 
the Darre speech) has been found in the Times but not in the Quar- 
terly. The Fortune data have also been taken from the Quarterly, 


a ry discrepancies from the original published reports have been 
ound. 


Sslankenship, A. B., Influence of Question Form upon the Re- 
sponse ina Public Opinion Poll. Psychological Record, i940, 3, 
345-403. 
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desirable to permit horse-racing and parimutuel betting in New 
Jersey?” (positive objective). Sample B received the same 
item in the form, “Is it desirable to prohibit horse-racing,” 
etc. (negative objective). Sample C was asked, “Is it desirable 
to permit or to prohibit....” (objective). Sample D was asked, 
“Would you vote for or against the amendment to permit....” 
(subjective). Sample E received this form: “Is it desirable to 
permit horse-racing and parimutuel betting in New Jersey? 

Yes; no; don’t know.” (positive objective with check-list). 
Blankenship found highly significant differences between the re- 
sults for the five question types. The objective form was most 
valid (gave best prediction of election returns), the subjective 
least valid. Large suggestion effects were noted. The positive 
objective form induced a larger number of votes for the pro- 
posed measure; the negative objective gave a considerable over- 
estimation of the opposition to it. It should be noted that sev- 
eral more general questions were asked of the same sample; 
e.g., “Is it desirable to balance the national budget within the 
next four years?” The difference between the positive objec- 
tive and negative objective forms for this item was 24 percent 
and chance ratio about one in fourteen million. In most of 
Blankenship’s comparisons it was decisively indicated that posi- 
tive and negative statements of the same question gave differ- 
ent results. 

The notion that identifying a true statement of a fact 
is not equivalent to rejecting a false statement built around the 
“same” information has been presented many times by workers 
in the field of educational testing. Statistical evidence as to 
its importance in the field of personality and attitude measure- 
ment has been presented by various investigators. Lentz,® for 
example, found that attitude scales for measuring liberalism- 





74 study by J. T. Paidar, R. D. Reich and R. E. Krieger of 
opinions of Dartmouth College students relative to various interna- 
tional issues confirms Blankenship's results. One hundred forty- 
four students answered eight questions, two each of the forms ob jec- 
tive, positive objective, negative objective and subjective as il- 
lustrated above. Each item was rotated through the four forms. For 
a total of 288 responses to positive objective forms, 154 agree- 
ments, or 53 percent; were obtained. For the same items in negative 
objective form, 120 rejections, or 41 percent, resulted. The C.R. 
for this difference is 3.00. 

8ientz, T. F. Acquiescence as a Factor in the Measurement of 
Personality. Psychological Bulletin, 1938, 35, 659. See also Rund- 
quist, E. A., and Sletto, R. F., Personality in the Depression. Min- 
neapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1936. 
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conservatism gave different results when presumably identical 
items were framed in a liberal or a conservative direction. He 
concluded that the only scientifically accurate solution to this 
problem was the use of matched forms incorporating both types 
of statement. It should be noted that his set-up did not allow 
the use of what Blankenship called the objective form, in which 
definite alternatives, rather than a mere “yes” or “no” answer, 
were presented to subjects. 

From these and related investigations it is clear, first, 
that the use of a straight-forward positive or negative state- 
ment tends to have a suggestive effect, so that the continued 
use of positive statements in opinion surveys tends to over- 
estimate the absolute proportion of persons favoring a given 
policy; and second, that the evidence seems to favor the use of 
the objective form, in which two or more definite alternatives 
are directly presented to the subject, as more valid than either 
of the two biased formulations. The subjective form, in 
Blankenship’s data at least, seems lower in validity than the 
objective versions. 

The presentation of alternatives for choice will, of 
course, be undesirable if unduly limited choices are offered. 
Spingarn9 has criticized such questions as “In your opinion, 
which will do more to get us out of the depression--increased 
government expenses for relief, or helping business by reduc- 
ing taxes?” Here a false alternative is presented, since it is 
apparent that relief expenditures are a means of helping busi- 
ness, whereas the alternative form of presentation suggests 
that the first choice involves hurting business. 

We may now turn to the wording of questions. On the 
basis of the work of Menefee!” and others, it is apparent that 
the introduction of emotionally-toned stereotypes into an opin- 
ion statement will have a pronounced influence on the number 
of persons accepting it. Thus no one would doubt that “hatred 
for Nazism” would get more votes than “hatred for Germany.” 
But what constitutes a stereotype? Studenski!! has shown that 
“government spending,” superficially on innocuous term, behaves 
like a stereotype. Only 39 percent of his group endorsed “the 





9spingarn, J. H., These Public Opinion Polls. Harpers, 1938, 
178, 97-104, 

lOvenefee, S. C., Propaganda and Symbol Manipulation. In: 
Hartmann, G. W., and Hewcomb, T., Industrial Conflict: a Psycholog- 
ical Interpretation. New York: Cordon Co., 1940. 


\Istudenski, P., How Polls Can Mislead. Harpers, 1939, 180, 
80-83. 
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same” or “more” government spending--but when, in a second 
survey of the same subjects, he named specific kinds of spend- 
ing, such as relief, farm program, etc.; he got majorities as 
high as 92 percent for “same or more” expenditures. Rugg; 
in a recent split-ballot study, showed that the word “forbid” is 
different from “not allow.” It may be that ultimately we shall 
have to compile a word-list for opinion statements with definite 
experimental evidence showing either that these words are tru- 
ly neutral for a sample of the public to be tested, or that 
matched forms can accurately be balanced by the use of appro- 
priate positive and negative terms. For present purposes we 
need only point out that many terms commonly used may carry 
significant emotional charges, and that it is possible to detect 
such influences by differeaces in parallel polls of the same or 
comparable populations. 

The introduction of prestige-bearing names into opin- 
ion sta, ements has long been known to influence answers. 
Lurie*’ has measured the prestige value of different public fig- 
ures in terms of the percentage change in endorsement of spe- 
cified statements when their names were presented as authors 
of these opinions. Stagner!4 has recently demonstrated that 
merely ascribing an opinion to “....utilities magnate” or 
“....president, CIO steelworkers union” causes significant shifts 
in approval. (The latter had negative prestige, causing more 
disapproval.) Naturally, President Roosevelt’s prestige is great 
when measured in this fashion. Even on the very “close-to- 
home” question of the shift in the date for our annual Thanks- 
giving holiday, Roslow, Wulfeck and Corby! found that incor- 
porating Roosevelt’s name in the question increased approval of 
the change by 52 percent. On more remote and complex ques- 
tions the evidence indicates that it would be greater. It would 
seem, therefore, that names of persons or institutions having 
positive or negative prestige should not be incorporated into 
opinion statements if true measures of approval are desired. 





\2Ruag, D., Experiments in Wording Questions: II. Public Opin- 
lon Quarterly, Ig4i, 5, 91-92. 
I3turie, W., Measurement of Prestige and Prestige-Suggestibi|- 
ity. Journal of Social Psychology, 1938, 9. 219-225. 
\4stagner, R., Prestige Value of Different Types of Leader- 
ship. Sociology and Social Research, I941, 25, 403-413. 


ISRoslow, S., Wulfeck, W. H., and Corby, P. G., Consumer and 
Opinion Research: Experimental Studies on the Form of the Question. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1940, 24, 334-346. 
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One last problem in test construction is that of intro- 
ducing arguments pro or con along with a statement of opinion. 
At first glance this may seem completely undesirable, yet it 
must be granted that there are many circumstances under 
which an opinion survey seems to need some clarification as it 
is presented to the interviewee. Since any such statement is 
likely to be slanted in favor of or in opposition to the policy 
involved, it is likely to take on the quality of an argument. As 
examples of such items we may take the statements used in 
the SPSSI ying! made by the Committee on the Psychology of 
Peace and War./6 Under the general heading of plans for keep- 
ing out of war, it was proposed to: “Establish higher protec- 
tive tariffs, so as to build up American industry to a point of 
self-sufficiency where it will be independent of the entangle- 
ments resulting from foreign trade.” On the same sheet, four 
items further along, was the suggestion: “Take the lead in re- 
ducing tariffs, with reciprocal treaties wherever possible, so as 
to lower the economic barriers which now separate nation from 
nation.” The first of these, from a group of 1200 men, re- 
ceived votes of 38 percent yes, 8 percent undecided, and 54 per- 
cent no; the second, 64 percent yes, 10 percent undecided, 26 
percent no. Obviously a minimum of 10 percent have reversed 
themselves on the second choice. In another comparison, 69 
percent would “Oppose socialism, communism and other alien 
philosophies which threaten to make America more like the 
war-making dictatorships of Europe” and 58 percent were in 
favor of the plan to “Establish social ownership of industry, in 
order to eliminate the autocratic power of the big business men 
who now profit from war, or from the policies which lead to 
war.” The inconsistency of opinion here is obvious. What 
makes such reversals the more surprising is that the same 
person is answering both items, with only a few other questions 
in between. Our inference is that the arguments which serve 
as a context for each proposal caused the subjects to contra- 
dict themselves. 

A similar study, using matched groups rather than hav- 
ing the same persons answer differently phrased items, is re- 
ported in the Fortune Survey for April 1941. In this case, 
questions were asked of selected samples (2500 in each group): 





l6The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
sponsors each year a set of investigations on some significant so- 
cial topic. The complete set of items referred to, with intercor- 
relations, will be found in: Stagner, R., Correlational Analysis 
of Nationalistic Opinions. Journal of Social Psychology, I940, 12, 
197-212. 
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e.g-, “Do you think we would be able to keep our democratic 
form of government if Hitler dominates the rest of the world?” 
To a second group it was: “If Hitler wins, we won’t be able 
to keep our democratic form of government long because we 
will be one nation against the rest of the world. Agree; dis- 
agree; don’t know.” Still a third group got this form: “This 
country was built up mainly by people who came here to get 
freedom, and we will keep our democratic form of government 
even if Hitler does dominate the rest of the world. Agree; 


- disagree; don’t know.” The first form got 43.5 percent who 


thought we could stay democratic; the second, 37.1 percent; the 
third, 60.2 percent. Such differences have statistically a high 
reliability. On other topics, about which opinion has apparent- 
ly crystallized, these changes in phrasing did not make so much 
difference. 

Thus, instead of finding ourselves dependent entirely 
upon subjective estimates of fairness or partially in poll-item 
construction, we obtain a set of rules which can be backed by 
tangible evidence. We turn now to an examination of the ques- 
tions used by the Fortune and AIPO surveys on American for- 
eign policy. 


RESULTS 


Questions utilized by the two survey organizations 
were classified as objective, objective with check-list, subjec- 
tive with check-list, positive objective, negative objective, pos- 
itive subjective and negative subjective, using these terms as 
defined by Blankenship. Positive refers to an item stating an 
interventionist proposal, e.g., Should we declare war on Ger- 
many and send our army and navy abroad to fight? Negative 
refers to items phrased to lead to rejection of intervention, or 
calling for a peace conference among the Great Powers. A to- 
tal of 14 Fortune questions and 54 AIPO items were so classi- 
fied. Because many questions were repeated several times, it 
was felt that each should be counted wherever it clearly repre- 
sented a new sampling of opinion. This gives a total of 18 
surveys (Fortune) and 102 (Gallup). A classification of these 
is presented in Table I. The complete statements are cited in 
the Appendix. 

It will be apparent from Table I that Fortune uses a 
relatively high proportion of check-list questions, found by 
Blankenship to be less suggestive of answers than the positive 
and negative forms. Only 28 percent of the Fortune items fall 
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into the positive or negative categories, whereas 71 percent of 
the AIPO items are of these types.17 


Table I 


FREQUENCY OF QUESTION TYPES AND QUESTIONABLE 
PHRASING OF ITEMS FOR GALLUP AND FORTUNE POLLS 
ON INTERVENTION 


AIPO FORTUNE 
N % N % 


Objective (two alternatives) 27 26 0 00 
Objective with check-list (three or 
more alternatives) 3 03 > 28 
Subjective with check-list 0 00 8 44 
Negative objective (anti-intervention) 2 02 1 06 
Positive objective (pro-intervention) 10 10 0 00 
Negative subjective 4 04 0 00 
Positive subjective 56 55 4 22 
102 100 18 100 
Argument pro-intervention 7 1 
Argument anti-intervention 3 1 
Prestige pro-intervention 9 0 
Prestige anti-intervention 0 0 
Phrasing pro-intervention 1 1 
Phrasing anti-intervention eZ 0 
23 3 
Total pro-intervention factors 83 6 
Total anti-intervention factors 12 2 


The relative frequency with which the AIPO statements 
have given an interventionist rather than an anti-interventionist 
proposal is also clear. Sixty-five percent of all Gallup ques- 
tions have asked for reactions to a pro-intervention statement, 
while 29 percent gave both pro- and anti-intervention alterna- 
tives, and 6 percent presented what we have termed non-inter- 
vention propositions. 

Simple positive items such as “If Germany should de- 
feat England and France in the present war, do you think 





\7Secause of the nature of the material being compared, we 
doubt the applicability of ordinary statistical formulae. However, 
for those who are statistically minded, we note that this differ- 
ence is more than 3.5 times its standard error. 
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Germany would start a war against the United States sooner or 
later?” make up the bulk of the AIPO surveys. In fact, the 
majority of the objective items credited to AIPO comes from 
two specific queries: “Which of these two things do you think 
is the more important for the United States to try to do--to 
keep out of the war ourselves, or to help England win, even at 
the risk of getting into the war?” and “If you were asked to 
vote on the question of the United States entering the war 
against Germany and Italy, how would you vote--to go into the 
war, or to stay out of the war?” The former of these was re- 
peated nine times, and the latter ten, during the period studied. 
The difference in results of the positively phrased 
question as compared with the objective check-list may be il- 
lustrated by the two following items: “If it appears that Ger- 
many is defeating England and France, should the United States 
declare war on Germany and send our army and navy to Europe 
to fight?” Twenty-nine percent approved of this AIPO pro- 
posal. Fortune asked, almost simultaneously, “Which of these 
courses of action comes closest to describing what you think 
America should do about the present European war?” Here 
3.3 percent favored immediate entry into the war, and 13.5 
percent if England and France were losing. Thus the presen- 
tation of a variety of alternatives actually reduced the total 
number approving a “war if necessary” program by 12 percent. 
The significance of the heavy loading with positive 
items found for the Gallup poll is not only in the fact that this 
type of item tends to over-estimate the number of persons sup- 
porting the stated policy. It tends also to focus attention upon 
a limited aspect of the total situation, and, as a form of pub- 
licity release which attracts many readers, operates to propa- 
gandize relatively more for the interventionists than for the 
non-interventionists. Thus, for example, the question, “Should 
we declare war on Germany and send our army and navy 
abroad to fight?” has been repeated with minor modifications 
seven times during this period. On the other hand, the non- 
interventionist proposal, “Would you favor a conference of the 
leading nations of the world to end the present war and settle 
Europe’s problems?” was used only twice, although 50 percent 
or more of the voters favored it on each occasion, as con- 
trasted with 5 percent to 19 percent for a declaration of war. 18 





ISthis point may be further illustrated by two other AIPO 
questions, not tabulated because they do not bear directly on inter- 
vention: "Do you think orchestras and bands in this country should 
stop playing German music?" and "Do you think American colleges and 
high schools should stop teaching the German language?" If these 
questions had been phrased in terms of "music of nations now at war," 
etc., they would have been less likely to suggest prejudiced answers 
to the interviewee. 
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$$. 


The limited approach of the Gallup survey tends to 
leave unnoticed many valuable facets of public opinion. Particu- 
lar attention is called to this item used in a Fortune survey: 
“Bearing in mind that our problem is to build the strongest na- 
tion possible in order to meet any situation, on which of these 
four groups of things do you think the government is warranted 
in spending the most money--increasing armaments, dealing 
with agricultural problems, reducing poverty and unemployment, 
or public construction? ”19 In this case, armaments ran a de- 
cidedly poor second to poverty and unemployment (poll taken in 
March 1940). No such distribution of emphasis could be in- 
ferred from AIPO polls. The type of question routinely em- 
ployed would not elicit it. 

If we turn now from considerations of general question- 
form to specific criticisms, we find that 23 AIPO and 3 Fortune 
items were found to contain “slanted” arguments, prestige- 
bearing names, or emotional phrases. 

As an example of an interventionist argument prefixed 
to a positive objective question, we may cite the following: 
“Since the English have lost many ships, they may not be able 
to come and get the war materials we make for them. If this 
proves to be the case, should American ships with American 
crews be used to carry war materials to England?” The pref- 
atory statement here certainly goes far beyond a mere intro- 
duction to the question. 

The amount of variation in results produced by argu- 
ment may be tremendous. In the Fortune poll for May 1940, 
to the question: “Which of these things do you think the next 
administration should do and which shouldn’t it do?”, 85.6 per- 
cent checked “Keep us out of war, unless we are attacked, no 
matter what happens abroad.” (Underlined ours) In a May 
1940 AIPO poll, presumably taken a few weeks after the For- 
tune survey, but before the collapse of France, it was asked: 
“Which of these two things do you think is the more important 
for the U.S. to try to do--to keep out of war ourselves, or to 
help England win, even at the risk of getting into the war?” 
Only 64 percent voted to stay out, a drop of 21 percent. Pre- 
sumably the phrase “help England” plus the difference between 
actual war and risk of getting into war, produced this varia- 
tion. 





The significance of introducing prestige-bearing names 
into opinion items is apparent. None of the Fortune items 





ISthis item is not counted in Table | because it does not re- 
late to the intervention issue directly. 
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involved this error; nine Gallup items did. Of these nine, it 
seems quite strange that not one was of an anti-interventionist 
nature!20 “President Roosevelt” is cited twice, “the president” 
four times, Ambassador Bullitt and Gen. Pershing once each. 
In addition the phrase “our country” was counted as used here: 
“Our country is showing its disapproval of Germany’s policies 
by putting a special tax on German-made goods brought into the 
United States. Are you in favor of this special tax?” Many 
persons would feel slightly unpatriotic if they rejected a state- 
ment so phrased. It is notable that 78 percent approved of 
this tax, whereas in a simultaneous poll only 65 percent said 
they would boycott German goods--a highly significant differ- 
ence. 

A more obvious (and less defensible) use of prestige 
occurs in such items as: “Mr. Bullitt, our ambassador to 
France, says that if Great Britain is defeated, the Germans 
will invade the United States. Do you think they will?” This 
is practically propaganda, not opinion measurement. Similarly, 
“President Roosevelt has taken action making it possible for 
England and France to buy some airplanes that were being used 
by our army and navy. Do you approve or disapprove of this 
action?” Eighty percent approved; and yet, in a nearly simul- 
taneous survey made by the AIPO for the Princeton Public 
Opinion Research Project,21 only 47 percent approved selling 
any of our military planes, when Roosevelt’s name and action 
were not mentioned. ‘ 

Finally, we may refer briefly to the effects of phras- 
ing. This might as well have been considered under the head- 
ing of arguments, since many biased phrases constitute argu- 
ments. The best AIPO sample is: “Do you think we are giv- 
ing enough help to England, or do you think ways should be 
found to give more help than we are at present, but short of 
going to war?” The phrase “short of going to war” is certain- 
ly debatable here, since many experts felt that we could not 
give England more help without going to war--a prediction 
which now seems to have been accurate. A simultaneous For- 
tune survey merely asked: “Do you think we should do more 
than we are now doing to help England against Germany?” This 
elicited only 34.2 percent for more help, whereas the AIPO to- 
tal was 53 percent. 





20Perhaps Dr. Gallup would argue that most prestige today is 
on the interventionist side--which is no doubt true. But surely 
Senators Nye, Wheeler, LaFollette and Clark could have been quoted! 

2\cantril, H., America Faces the War: a Study in Public Opin- 
jon. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1940, 4, 387-407. 
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The phrasing of an item may be significant for what it 
leaves out as well as for what it includes. The following AIPO 
item is an illustration:22 “Have you read or heard about the 
speech of a Nazi official published recently which said that the 
Germans plan to make slaves of the people in Europe and to 
control American industry and trade?” This statement does 
not even cater to the amenities by referring to an “alleged” 
speech, although the Nazis, usually brash enough about their 
policies, denied its authenticity. While this type of item serves 
a distinct need in sociological research by indicating the range 
of effectiveness of certain types of propaganda, there ought, in 
all fairness to the interviewee and the reading public, to be 
some distinction between known facts and possible fabrications-- 
else we shall have a novel variation on the theme of the 1914 
atrocity stories. 

Because of differences in phrasing of questions, etc., 
it is hard to make direct comparisons between the Gallup and 
Fortune polls on the total intervention issue. Certainly, as one 
examines the data of the two surveys for the first nineteen 
months of the war, he gets the impression that the AIPO polls 
have gotten results much more pro-intervention than have For- 
tune’s. Some examples have been cited in foregoing pages. We 
may mention one more. In January 1941, AIPO found 68 per- 
cent of the people feeling that it was more important to help 
England even at risk of war, than to keep this country out of 
war. The corresponding (February) Fortune survey found only 
54 percent of the public endorsing aid to Britain beyond half 
our present production, and only 11 percent willing to ally our- 
selves with the British even if no army were required. 

The possibility that there may have been a consistent 
small sampling error in the AIPO data is also indicated. In 
the 1940 presidential election Fortune predicted 55 percent for 
Roosevelt (less than 1 percent from the election results) while 
the Institute predicted 52 percent. Dr. Gallup has interpreted 
this 3 percent error as a function of his failure to include 
enough women and low-income voters. But since these two 
groups have usually been anti-interventionist, under-represen- 
tation in the AIPO sample may have contributed to the differ- 
ences observed in our comparisons above. 





22erom the New York Times, Dec. 27, 1940. Not found in the 





Public Opinion Quarterly. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


A comparison of the Gallup and Fortune surveys of 
American attitudes regarding intervention suggests that both 
policies give some advantage to the interventionist position in 
forming questions, but that the American Institute is consider- 
ably the worse offender in this respect. We may now inquire 
about the practical importance of this observation. 

No one is likely to deny that, even at the beginning of 
the Second World War, American opinion was biased in favor 
of England and France, with some reservations about Poland. 
But this attitude was like that of the audience at a prize fight, 
where enthusiastic partisanship rarely involves any desire to 
mix in the fray. Only about 6 percent favored use of Ameri- 
can ships, 10 percent giving credit to the Allies, and about 
one-third were willing to risk war if Germany really seemed 
to be winning. Since that time there has been a progressive 
modification of opinion on specific policies, yet the basic ques- 
tion of declaring war has yet to receive approval of one-fifth 
of the public. 

The step-by-step endorsement of aggressive policies 
has been achieved largely through propaganda activities and of- 
ficial leadership. It seems certain, nonetheless, that the publi- 
cation of poll results giving a somewhat one-sided view of 
things, and with some over-estimation of interventionist opinion, 
has facilitated a “band-wagon” movement among persons previ- 
ously undecided or mildly isolationist in attitude. 

The biased question forms described in the first sec- 
tion of this paper are effective only when opinions are vague 
and weakly held. In the SPSSI survey (footnote 16), the special 
Fortune survey for April, 1941, and in prestige experiments, 
it has been shown that these factors influence results only 
slightly if opinion is highly stereotyped. The findings may 
change considerably when the topic is something unfamiliar and 
complex. 

This was the position of the American electorate in 
1939 relative to intervention. The average individual had a 
powerful aversion for war. If he could see a clear relation 
between a proposed American policy and war, he rejected it 
(e.g., credits, use of American ships). Modern war and diplo- 
macy, however, evolved many unfamiliar and complicated poli- 
cies. “Undeclared wars” are now the rule. “One-sided” neu- 
trality is practiced. On these novel points public opinion is 
more plastic. Back in 1939, whoever imagined such a thing as 
a “lend-lease” bill as a substitute for repealing the Johnson 
Act? 
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It need not be implied that these results are evidence 
of intellectual dishonesty on the part of anyone connected with 
opinion surveys. The most probable interpretation seems to be 
that, in the Gallup organization, for example, there has been a 
tendency to seek dramatic, aggressive topics for poll questions 
and to state these in a simple, positive form. Combined with 
this there has undoubtedly been some unconscious bias in favor 
of intervention (upper-income Easterners poll high percentages 
for interventionist policies) which has repressed the observa- 
tion that a number of items showed obvious defects in construc- 
tion, and that these were extraordinarily likely to be of such a 
type as to over-estimate aggressive opinions. The less dra- 
matic pace of a monthly magazine may have removed some of 





the pressure from the Fortune organization, and an obvious 


bias in favor of the check-list type of question makes their l 


polls more free from the criticisms marshalled here. 
Future public opinion polls might benefit somewhat 
from the following suggestions: 


1. Objective and check-list questions are superior to 
those which suggest an answer. 


2. Prestige-bearing names should be kept out of opin- 
ion items, or alternate forms should cite prominent spokesmen 
for and against the proposed policy. 


3. If a statement of an issue is a necessary accompani- 
ment of a poll on that issue, it is probably necessary to have 
alternate forms with one slanted slightly favorably to the issue 
and one slightly against it. If the opinions are stable, the two 
forms should check closely. 


4. A set of questions should be prepared to cover all 
important aspects of a given problem, either simultaneously or 
in successive surveys, rather than relying upon the present 
“single-shot” method which obviously leaves much information 
ungathered. 


5. Having the impartial phrasing of items checked by 
persons who reject the proposal in question, as well as by 
those who accept it, might tend to eliminate unconscious biases 
from survey items. 
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APPENDIX 


A. Fortune Poll Items 
PO = positive objective, OCL = objective with check list, etc. 
Figures give date of publication. 





If England and France go to war against the dictator nations, 
should we send our army and navy abroad to help them--immediately, or 
only if it is clear they are losing, or not at all? 9-39 OCl Phras. 
Int. 





Should we get out of the Philippines and stay out, even if Japan 
seizes them? 9-39 NO Arg. Int. 

Which of these courses of action comes closest to describing 
what you think America should do about the present European war? 10- 
39 and 12-39. SCL 

If Germany and Russia form an active military alliance, which 
one of these statements comes closest to describing what you think the 
United States should do? 10-39, 12-39, 3-40 OCL 

Under the Johnson Act now in force, this country is forbidden to 
lend money to any of the countries whose debts to us have not been 
paid. England and France are among these countries. Do you think the 
Johnson Act should be repealed, so that we might lend money to England 
and France to buy supplies here? 12-39 PS Arg. Anti. 

If Germany wins a decisive victory over France and England, do 
you think she will be a threat to U.S.? 1-40 PS 

Which of these things do you think the next administration 
should do and which shouldn’t it do? ' 5-40 SCL 

If Germany should win the war, which of these statements do 
you believe would be true, which false? 7-40 SCL 

Do you think we should do more than we are now doing to help 
England against Germany? 8-40 PS 

Which of these comes closest to expressing what you think the 
United States should do now? 7-40 SCL 

Which of these courses would you like to see the U.S. pursue 
as far as Great Britain herself is concerned? 11-40 SCL (also 2-41). 

Which of these things would you like to see the next administra- 
tion do? 10-40 SCL 

Do you think the time has come for us to take strong measures 
against Japan? 11-40 PS 

Should we do more than we are now doing to help England and 
France? 3-40 OCL 


B. American Institute of Public Opinion Items 

If it looks within the next few months as if England and France 
might be defeated, should the U.S. declare war on Germany and send our 
troops abroad? 9-17-39, 10-19-39 PO 

Do you think we should do everything to help England and France 
win the war exceot go to war ourselves? 10-22-39 PS 
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Even at the risk of getting into war ourselves? 10-22-39 ps 
Arg. Ani. 

At the end of six months, when the trade treaty expires, should 
the U.S. refuse to sell Japan any more war materials? 8-29-39 PO 

Would you join a movement in this country to stop buying 
German-made goods? 10-38, 12-38, 4-39 PS 

Our country is showing its disapproval of Germany’ S policies by 
putting a special tax on German-made goods brought into the United 
States. Are you in favor of this special tax? 4-39 PS Pres. Int. 

Do you think the U.S. will have to fight Germany again in your 
lifetime? 4-38, 10-38 PS 

If Germany and Italy defeated England and France in a war, do 
you think Germany and Italy would then start a war against the U.S.? 
2-39 PS 

Would you join a movement in this country to stop buying goods 
made in Japan? 10-37, 6-39 PS 

Do you think the U.S. should forbid shipment of arms or ammu- 
nitions from this country to Japan? 6-39 PS 

Do you think the U.S. should forbid shipment of arms or ammu- 
nitions from this country to China? 6-39 NS 

How far do you think the U.S. government should go to protect 
American interests in China? 7-39 SCL 

If Germany and Italy go to war against England and France, do 
you think we should do everything possible to help England and France 
win, except go to war ourselves? 2-39 PS 

In case Germany and Italy go to war against England and France, 
how far should we go in helping England and France? 3-39, 4-39 OCL 

in case Germany and Italy go to war against England and France, 
should we lend money to England and France to buy airplanes and other 
war materials in this country? 5-39 PO 

Our present neutrality law prevents this country from selling 
war materials to any countries fighting in a declared war. Do you think 
the law should be changed so that we could sell war materials to Eng- 
land and France in case of war? 4-39 PS 

Which of these two things do you think is the more important 
for the U.S. to try to do--to keep out of the war ourselves, or to help 
England win, even at the risk of getting into the war? 5-40, 6-40, 7-40, 
8-40, 9-40, 11-40, 12-40, 1-9-41, 1-23-41 O 

If you were asked to vote on the question of the U.S. entering 
the war against Germany and Italy, how would you vote--to go into the 
war, or to stay out of the war? 10-39, 6-2-40, 6-14-40, 7-6-40, 7-19- 
40, 10-40, 12-40, 1-53-41, 2-2-41, 3-20-41 O 

Do you think Congress should pass the President’s lend-lease 
bill? 2-6-41, 2-13-41, 2-27-41, 3-8-41 PS Pres. Int. 

Would you favor a conference of the leading nations of the 
world to end the present war and settle Europe’s problems? 10-29-39 
NS 

If such a conference is called, should U.S. take part in it? 10- 
25-39, 3-10-40 NS 

Do you think now is the right time for the leading nations of 
the world to have a conference to try to settle Europe’s problems and 
end the war between Germany and England and France? 3-10-40 NS 
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If England and France go to war with Germany and Italy, what 
do you think our country will do? 8-20-39 O 

Should Congress change the present Neutrality Law so that the 
U.S. could sell war materials to England and France? 9-3-39 PO 

Do you think the Neutrality Law should be changed so that Eng- 
land and France could buy war supplies here? 9-24-39, 10-3-39 (before 
Roosevelt speech), 10-3-39 (after), 10-10-39, 10-15-39, 10-22-39, 10-29- 
39, 11-2-39 PS 

Should we send our army and navy abroad to fight against Ger- 
many? 9-17-39 PO 

If it looked as though England and France would lose the war 
unless we loaned them money to buy war supplies here, would you be in 
favor of lending them money? (P.0.Q. 6-40) PS 

If it appears that Germany is defeating England and France, 
should the U.S. declare war on Germany and send our army and navy 
abroad to fight? 9-39, 10-39, 2-20-40 PO 

Do you think our government should forbid the sale of arms, 
airplanes, gasoline and other war materials to Japan? 2-13-40 PS 

Do you think the U.S. should declare war on Germany and send 
our army and navy abroad to fight? 9-39, 10-5-39, 1-22-39, 12-39, 5- 
29-40, 4-27-40 PS 

President Roosevelt has taken action making it possible for Eng- 
land and France to buy some airplanes that were being used by our army 
and navy. Do you approve or disapprove of this action? O Pres. Int. 
6-30-40 

If England and France are unabie to pay cash for airplanes they 
buy in this country, do you think we should sell them planes on credit 
supplied by our government? 4-40, 5-23-40 PS 

If you were voting for President, which type of candidate do 
you think you would be more likely to vote for? 1. a candidate who 
promises to keep us out of war, and refuses to give any more help to 
England and France than we are now giving them, even if they are be- 
ing defeated by Germany; 2. a candidate who promises to keep us out of 
war, but who is willing to give England and France all the help they 
want, except sending our army and navy. 5-9-40 O 

Do you think our country’s army, navy and air forces are strong 
enough so that the U.S. is safe today from attack by any foreign powers? 
6-2-40 NS 

If Germany should defeat England and France in the present war, 
do you think Germany would start a war against the U.S. sooner or lat- 
er? 9-39, 6-2-40 PS 

If England is defeated between now and election time, and it 
looks as if the U.S. might have to fight Germany, which candidate would 
you prefer for President--Willkie or Roosevelt? 9-3-40 O Arg. Int. 

Mr. Bullitt, our ambassador to France, says that if Great 
Britain is defeated the Germans will invade the United States. Do you 
think they will? 7-14-40 PS Pres. Int. Arg. Int. 

Do you think we are giving enough help to England, or do you 
think ways should be found to give England more help than we are at 
present, but short of going to war? 17-18-40 O Phras. Int. 

Gen. Pershing says the U.S. should sell to England 50 of our 
destroyer ships which were built during the last World War and are now 
being put back into active service. Do you approve or disapprove? §8- 
17-40 O Pres. Int. Arg. Int. 
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England needs destroyer ships to replace those which have been 
damaged or sunk. The U.S. has some destroyers which were built dur- 
ing the last World War and are now being put back into active service. 
Do you think we should sell some of these ships to England? PS Arg. 
Int. (Arguments on these two items not quoted in P.O.Q.) 8-17-40 

Have you read or heard about the speech of a Nazi official pub- 
lished recently which said that the Germans plan to make slaves of the 
people in Europe and to control American industry and trade? 12-17-40 
PS (not quoted in P.O.Q.) 

' President Roosevelt has forbidden the shipment of scrap iron 
from this country to Japan. Do you approve or disapprove? 10-20-40 
O Pres. Int. 

Do you think our government should forbid the sale of arms, 
airplanes, gasoline and other war material to Japan? 10-20-40 PS 

If it appears that England will be defeated by Germany and Italy 
unless U.S. supplies her with more food and war material, would you be 
in favor of giving more help to England? 11-17-40 PS Arg. Int. 

Should the Neutrality Law be changed so that American ships 
can carry war supplies to England? 12-7-40 PO 

The Johnson Act prevents any country which has stopped paying 
interest on its debt of the last World War from borrowing money in the 
U.S. Would you approve of changing this law so that England could bor- 
row money from our government? 5-40, 11-40, 12-19-40 PS Arg. 
Anti. 

Since the English have lost many ships, they may not be able 
to come and get the war materials we make for them. If this proves 
to be the case, should American ships with American crews be used to 
carry war materials to England? 1-16-41 PO Arg. Int. 

If the British are unable to pay cash for war materials bought 
in this country, should our government lend or lease war materials to 
the British, to be paid back in the same materials or other goods after 
‘the war is over? 1-21-41 PO 

Would you approve or disapprove of the U.S. leasing about 40 
additional destroyers to Britain? 3-22-41 O 

Would you approve or disapprove of the U.S. leasing about 5 
destroyers a month to Britain? 3-22-41 O 

If American merchant ships with American crews are used to 
carry war materials to Britain, and some of them are sunk by German 
submarines on the way over, would you be in favor of going to war 
against Germany? 2-16-41 PS Arg. Int. 

Do you think Germany will try to get control of Central and 
South American countries? 2-20-41 PS 

Do you think it is important for U.S. to keep Germany from 
getting more influence and control over Central and South American 
countries than she now has? PS 2-20-41 

Do you think the interests of the U.S. would be threatened if 
Japan took Singapore and the Dutch East Indies? 2-23-41 PS 

Do you think the U.S. should try to keep Japan from seizing the 
Dutch East Indies and Singapore? 2-23-41 PS 

Do you think the U.S. should risk war if necessary in order to 
keep Japan from seizing the Dutch East Indies and Singapore? 2-23-41, 
3-13-41 PS 

Do you think aid to Britain helps keep us out of war? 2-2-41 
PS 


























QUESTION WORDING IN PUBLIC OPINION, 
POLLS 


Comments on points raised by Mr. Stagner 


George Gallup 


Dr. Stagner’s criticisms indicate a clearly constructive 
approach on his part to the problems of public opinion measure- 
ment, as encountered by individuals and organizations actually 
engaged in this work. It is to be hoped that his article will 
stimulate further discussion of current polls and polling tech- 
niques. The science of public opinion measurement is still 
adolescent--so relatively new that it will take the combined 
thinking of many research minds to chart and develop its fu- 
ture. I have suggested from time to time that a national com- 
mittee of research be set up in this field as a permanent body 
to advise the various survey organizations and projects. 

The need for such a body is indicated, indeed, by Stag- 
ner’s present paper. Stagner’s conclusions concerning the 
wording of questions very largely rest, he indicates, upon the 
findings of Blankenship. But there are certain distinct limita- 
tions to Blankenship’s experiment--limitations which Blanken- 
ship himself was careful to point out, but which, it may seem 
to other observers, have not been sufficiently regarded in the 
Stagner paper. 

Blankenship’s study of opinion in Irvington, New Jersey, 
on the question of the popular referendum on legalizing pari- 
mutuel betting in June, 1939, dealt with a question which appar- 
ently was of no great interest to a large section of the popula- 
tion. The official vote in Irvington brought out slightly less 
than 7,000 voters, which represented something smaller than 
one-third of the Irvington voting population and less than 20 
percent of the adult population. In comparing the results on 
the different question forms on separate samples (which aver- 
aged about 350 each), with the election returns, however, 
Blankenship used all people interviewed who were registered 
voters and who indicated an intention to vote in the parimutuel 
referendum--an average of about 58 percent of the samples. It 
seems clear that Blankenship’s samples contained too great a 
proportion of people who were not sufficiently interested in the 
election to register their vote at the polls, for the samples to 
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be directly comparable with the election results. In Blanken- 
ship’s total sample of 3,000, the “no opinion” vote on what he 
calls the “variable questions” ranged between an average of 
24.2 percent and 29.3 percent. 

It is not the purpose of this article to examine the 
Blankenship experiment in detail, but I do think it is worth- 
while pointing out here that the results of the Blankenship ex- 
periment should, at the very least, be considered as one con- 
tribution to the problem of question wording, and not as the 
final word on this issue. 

Blankenship himself stated his own reservations as fol- 
lows in his conclusions: 


"The question form (as far as suggestion is con- 
cerned) would matter least when public opinion was very 
definitely crystallized on a subject..... For example, 
when public opinion is so definitely crystallized as on 
the subject of who is in the right in the European war, 
the question form would probably matter little, if at 
all..e.. The one thing that this study gefinitely indi- 
cates is the need for further research." 


To ignore this very sensible note of caution, to expand 
Blankenship’s single experiment (carried out with small sam- 
ples on issues where sentiment was not crystallized) into a gen- 
eral rule applicable to all issues at all times, as Stagner has 
done, is probably to go far beyond, if not contrary to, Blanken- 
ship’s own findings. 

Stagner himself states that “biased question forms” 
have an effect on poll results only “when opinions are vague 
and weakly held,” (as they clearly were in the case of the Ir- 
vington experiment). 

Blankenship’s conclusions concerning the negligible in- 
fluence of question wordings when opinion is definitely formed, 
tally closely with the Institute’s own experience in conducting 
more than 1,000 surveys in the past seven years. Differences 
in wording have had little or no effect on issues where there 
was a low no-opinion vote, that is, issues on which the people 
have made up their minds. The split-ballot technique, in which 
the Institute has done considerable research, furnishes abundant 
evidence to support this point.2 

In the split-ballot technique, two forms of a question 
are printed for purposes of experimentation on the effects of 





IPsychological Record, Vol. I11, No. 23, pp. 401-402. 
2See below, p. 264. 
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different wording--let us say, an “A” form and a “B” form. 
The “A” form is put to one half the voters in the cross-section 
and the “B” form to the other half--both halves containing ex- 
actly comparable types of voters. 

Rare is the instance in which the difference between 
the two wordings produces a variation in results greater than 
the expected variation due to size of sample, when opinion on 
the issue is definitely formed. It can, therefore, be stated that 
the “suggestive” effect of a positive or negative type of ques- 
tion or of a difference in wording is largely a function of the 
degree of crystallization of opinion on an issue, and tends to 
decrease to zero as the no-opinion vote tends to zero. Most 
war issues belong to this latter category. 

Relying on Blankenship’s finding that, in the Irvington, 
New Jersey experiment, the objective wording proved “more re- 
liable” than the subjective form, Stagner then goes on to con- 
demn the “subjective” form of wording, which he claims the 
Institute uses more frequently than the objective type. The sub- 
jective type, it will be recalled, is defined as a question con- 
taining the word “you”; for example, “Do you think the C.C.C. 
camps should or should not be continued?” The so-called “ob- 
jective” question, on the other hand, is stated in terms of the 
third person, thus: “Should or should not the C.C.C. camps be 
continued?” 

It is necessary to point out, however, that among re- 
search men, there is considerable disagreement as to the rela- 
tive merits of the two types. 

Floyd Allport has advanced exactly the opposite conclu- 
sion to that of Stagner. He believes there should be not fewer 
“subjective” questions but more: 














"Consider, for example, questions dealing with 
such issues as a measure to reorganize the Supreme Court, 
to alter neutrality restrictions..... In these questions 
the average citizen can think of the proposal only as 
something applying to an abstraction such as the State of 
the Nation. It is vague in its implications, and apart 
from himself..... By asking questions of this type we 
take the issue away from the individual and "third-per- 
sonize" it. In order to discover how the individual 
stands in the most dynamic and pragmatic sense, we must 
bring the problem back for him into the first person..... 
Some of the polling questions used are indeed couched in 
these first-personized terms; but they seem to be far out- 
numbered by questions of the third-personized variety. A 
preliminary count of 198 of the questions asked over the 
period from 1936 to i940 in the American Institute pol! 
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shows that the latter stand in a ratio to the former of 
three to one." 


It would seem, then, that the Institute stands under fire 
from both sides. Stagner claiming that there are too. many 
first-personized questions, and Allport asserting that there are 


not enough. Obviously, there is need for further research here. 


. In its own work, the Institute has tried to apply the 
rule of common sense to the matter of question wording. In 
the past seven years of polling, it has endeavored to formulate 
the questions as closely as possible to the issue as it presents 
itself for debate in Congress or before the people in public 
meetings or through the newspapers and the radio. The choice 
of word forms has thus been governed chiefly by the nature of 
the issue, rather than by elaborate and rigid rules conforming 
to one theory or another. 

Since Stagner relies heavily upon Blankenship, it is in- 
teresting to note that Blankenship himself, in attempting to cor- 
rect the rigidity of his own conclusions, admitted the need for 
ballot questions that closely conformed to the wording of the 
actual parimutuel amendment on which he was attempting to 
measure opinion. He writes: 














"It would have been interesting to vary the word- 
ing of the horse-racing issue from a distinctly different 
to a very similar wording as used In the proposed amend- 
ment, except that the wording of the amendment was so com- 
plicated and long that this would have been impossible. If 
it could have been done, the most similar form of the ques- 
tion would presumably have been found to be most valid in 
terms of the method used." (Italics mine) 


That Stagner has apparently overlooked a number of 
Blankenship’s cautions and warnings is but the least of the 
criticisms of this particular analysis. Far more serious is 
Stagner’s distortion of the terms “positive” and “negative” 
question wording to mean something entirely different from 
what Blankenship intended them to mean. Let us consider this 
point with care. 

The positive type of question, according to Blanken- 
ship’s original thesis, is the “affirmative interrogative,” as fol- 
lows: “Is it desirable?” The negative type is represented by 








3public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 4, No. 2, p. 255ff. 
4Psychological Record, Vol. I11, No. 23, p. 401. 
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the question: “Is it undesirable?” These distinctions between 
positive and negative are clearly distinctions in grammatical 
word constructions. 

But Stagner applies the positive and negative test to 
Fortune and Institute results in an entirely different, and in the 
light of Blankenship’s meaning, unjustifiable manner. 

After saying that questions utilized by the two survey 
organizations were classified as objective, subjective, positive, 
negative, etc., “using these terms as defined by Blankenship,” 


Stagner continues (p. 247): 








"Positive refers to an item stating an interven- 
tionist proposal, e.g. Should we declare war on Germany 
and send our army and navy abroad to fight? Negative 
refers to items phrased to lead to rejection of interven- 
tion, or calling for a peace conference among the Great 
Powers," 


Stagner is obviously not using Blankenship’s standard 
of grammatical word construction, but a special standard of 
his own in which “positive” means a question that puts forward 
an interventionist proposal in the affirmative interrogative; 
whereas, “negative” means a question that puts forward an iso- 
lationist proposal also in the affirmative interrogative. What 
it amounts to, therefore, is that Stagner is objecting to the fact 
that the A.I.P.O. has, in the period under consideration, polled 
more often on issues putting forward interventionist proposals 
than on issues putting forward isolationist proposals. This, 
then, is an essentially different matter from objecting to the 
wording of a question; it is objecting to the content of the ques- 
tions. Stagner in effect blames the Institute for having polled 
on specific issues of foreign policy as step-by-step these have 
reached the level of public discussion. Such a criticism can 
only be rejected in the most categorical way, for it is obvious 
that the task of a polling agency is to poll on issues as they 
present themselves, not as one wishes them to arise. 

In connection with Stagner’s contention that Fortune 
surveys show less interventionist sentiment than do A.I.P.O. 
surveys, I would like to point out that in the most recent For- 
tune Survey, (August, 1941 issue), Fortune showed 53.7 percent 
willing to risk some kind of shooting war to help Britain. The 
Institute’s most recent survey on the convoys issue found 54 
percent favoring the use of our Navy for convoy duty. The per- 
centage which the Institute has found favoring convoys has not 
changed materially for some time. 


*_* * & * 
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We now turn to an examination of the influence of 
“emotionally-toned stereotypes” and “prestige-bearing names” 
upon opinion. Stagner’s criticism of certain A.I.P.O. questions 
on that score is well-taken. No one is more conscious of cer- 
tain errors in that connection than the A.I.P.O. staff. Never 
theless, the Institute has discovered in several hundred split- 
ballot experiments that the supposed influence of stereotypes 
and prestige-bearing names is rather less than has commonly 
been supposed, when opinion is well-formed. The use of the 
name “President Roosevelt” has been found to have either no 
effect at all, or only a very small effect one way or another 
upon the results in such cases. Nor has the phrase “German 
government” in a question produced any appreciable difference 
in results from the name “Hitler.” As evidence of the firm- 
ness with which the public holds its opinions on certain sub- 
jects, the Institute has even found in its split-ballot experimen- 
tation that in some cases where opinion is pretty definitely 
crystallized the use of arguments prefixed to the question, using 
an unfavorable argument on one form and a favorable argu- 
ment on the second, has brought no variation in results. 

A few of these cases may be cited (see next page). 
Owing to the expected variation between split-ballot results due 
purely to size of sample, a deviation of 3 percent is not statis- 
tically significant. 

Concerning Stagner’s suggestion that the A.I.P.O. sam- 
ple may have a small interventionist bias as a result of failure 
to include sufficient numbers of women and people in the low- 
est economic group, I welcome the opportunity to say that our 
sampling on war issues gives equal weight to men and to 
women and gives proper weight to each economic group. 

It has been our policy in the Institute to refine our 
sampling techniques as rapidly as possible. Although our sur- 
vey in the 1940 election, where we had an average state-by- 
state error of only 2.4 percent, was by far the most accurate 
survey that has ever been conducted in the 48 states,” we have 
made some further changes in our sampling techniques, incor- 
porating lessons learned from our experience in this period. 
At the present time, so far as I know, our samples do not con- 
tain any bias in either direction, either interventionist or non- 
interventionist. 








Spaniel Katz, "The Public Opinion Polls and the 1940 Elec- 
tion,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 5, No. |. 
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PRESTIGE=BEARING NAME 


Do you agree with Pres- YES NO DON'T KNOW DATE 
ident Roosevelt that 

the United States 

should fight to pro- 

tect Canada against 

attack by any country? 74% 26% (12%) Sept. 1939 


Do you think that the 

United States should 

fight to protect Can- 

ada against attack by 

any country? 75% 25% ( 9%) P ” 


HAVEN'T 

QUAL. NO HEARD ABOUT 
Have you heard about YES ANSWERS NO OPIN, LEASE-LEND DATE 
the President's 
Lease-Lend Bill now 
before Congress? Do 
you think Congress 
should pass this Feb. 
bill? 55%- 11% 20% 14% ( 9%) 194 | 


Have you heard about 
the Lease-Lend Bill 
now before Congress? 
Do you think Con- 





gress should pass Feb. 
this bill? 55% 11% 20% 14% ( 9%) 194 | 
Do you approve or 

disapprove of the March 
Lease-Lend Bill? 55%- 6% 29% 10% ( 4%) 194} 


Do you approve or 

disapprove of the 

President's Lease- March 
Lend Bill? 57% 7% 25% 11% ( 5%) 1941 


EMOTIONALLY TONED-STEREOTYPES 


Hitler says that the YES NO DON'T KNOW DATE 
Polish question is 

settled and England 

and France have no 

reason to continue 

the war with Ger- 

many. Do you 

agree? 14% 86% (12%) Oct. 1939 
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The German Government says that YES NO DON'T KNOW DATE 
the Polish question is settled - 
and England and France have no 
reason to continue the war with m 
Germany. Do you agree? 14% &6% (14%) Oct. 1939 Ww. 
01 
PRESENTATION OF ISOLATIONIST vs. INTERVENTIONIST ARGUMENTS . 
I 
DIS- HO ré 
Some people say that since Ger- AGREE AGREE OPINION DATE oI 
many is now fighting Russia, as OJ 
well as Britain, it is not as ce 
necessary for this country to to 
help Britain. Do you agree or 
disagree, with this? 20% 72% (8% ) July 194} - 
Some people say that since Germany 
will probably defeat Russia with- Oo 
in a few weeks and then turn her fc 
full strength acainst Britain, it 
is more important than ever that o1 
we help Britain. Do you agree, g 
or disagree with this? 71% 19% (10%) . tr 
OBJECTIVE POSITIVE vs. OSJECTIVE WORDING CONSTRUCTION li 
el 
HO tc 
Should the United States stop YES NO OPINION DATE tr 
giving aid to Britain? 10% 87% (3% ) Feb. 1941 st 
Should the United States stop COK- NO ci 
givina aid to Britain, or should STOP TINUE OPINION DATE 
we continue to help the Brit- Ci 
ish? 7% 89% (4%) Feb. 1941 al 
pe 
CHANGING OF WORDING FROM NEGATIVE TO POSITIVE CONNOTATION is 
No : 
Do you think it is indecent for YES NO OPINION DATE fi 
men to wear topless bathing d 
suits (trunks without shirts) ' 
for swimming? 32% 68% (5%) June 1939 th 
q 
Do you think it is all right for th 
men to wear topless bathing is 
suits (trunks without shirts) 2 
for swimming? 68% 32% (3%) " 7 . 
: 7 
se * * ® 0) 
th 
fe) 
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Stagner and others have commented on the relative 
merits of the multiple-choice question, which Fortune uses al- 
most exclusively and the Institute on occasion, and the question 
with a simple statement of the issue calling for “yes,” “no,” 
or “no opinion,” which the Institute uses. 

The multiple-choice question, which has come to be 
known as the “cafeteria” question, because it sets before the 
respondent a whole series of possible answers ranging from 
one extreme to the other, is best suited for probing public 
opinion in its early development stage. While no final judgment 
can be passed at this time, there are at least three drawbacks 
to the multiple-choice type of question. 

First, the procedure frequently enables respondents to 
avoid expressing an opinion on the main issue. 

Second, because multiple statements always tend to 
overlap, it is virtually impossible to add up the responses to 
form a clear-cut conclusion as to what public opinion really is 
on a particular issue. In order to draw conclusions, one must 
group together the various responses in a more or less arbi- 
trary fashion. 

A third objection is illustrated in the results of a pre- 
liminary Institute experiment, which shows that when respond- 
ents are given a series of choices running from one extreme 
to another, there is an all-too-human tendency to avoid the ex- 
tremes and take the middle positions. A full report of the In- 
stitute’s experiment in that connection will be made during the 
coming year. 

The Institute does not contend that the poll question 
calling for a straight “yes,” “no,” or, “no opinion” response is 
always better than any other. But it does contend that the pur- 
pose of the straight question and the multiple-choice question 
is not identical. The multiple-choice or “cafeteria” question is 
particularly fit for polling on attitudes and expectations. When 
there is no clear-cut issue before the public in a particular 
field, the “cafeteria” question can frequently give a valuable 
description of the trends and cross-currents of sentiment in 
that field. But when a clear-cut issue arises, the straight 
question with “yes,” “no,” or, “no opinion” alternatives brings 
the attitude to mould itself into the framework of the issue and 
is, therefore, the only one that can accurately measure opinion 
on that particular issue. Before an election the people may 
have general attitudes and expectations as to what kind of peo- 
ple the candidates should be, and regarding their program and 
optimum qualifications; but when the day of the election comes, 
they have to make a choice between a strictly limited number 
of alternatives. Nor is this condition limited only to elections. 
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It applies as well to a particular piece of legislation before 
Congress which involves either enactment or rejection. In 
such cases, multiple-choice questions may give a false picture 
of the situation and tend to help the respondent dodge the real 
issues on which he is called to make a choice. 

Certainly the Institute must take exception to Stagner’s 
statement that in the “Gallup organization....there has undoubt- 
edly been some unconscious bias in favor of intervention (upper 
income Easterners poll high percentages for interventionist pol- 
icies) which has repressed the observation that a number of 
items showed defects in construction.....” 

This statement hardly takes into account the actual 
conditions under which question wordings are arrived at. The 
wording is established only after thorough preliminary testing 
in the field and after conferences in which both interventionist 
and non-interventionist points of view are represented by mem- 
bers of the staff, with a view to eliminating conceivable sources 
of bias. 

One further point in conclusion. Stagner raises the 
question whether opinion data have “validly reflected public 
thinking regarding an aggressive anti-Axis policy and aid to 
Britain.” It is likely that the answer will be found not so much 
in theoretical studies which are themselves open to further the- 
oretical refutations and criticisms, as in practical studies of 
those other criteria of public opinion which existed even before 
polls. The key to the question raised by Stagner is to be found 
in the votes of Congress, in popular reactions to the measures 
advocated by the Chief Executive and enacted by the Legisla- 
ture. Have polls been a good guide to the subsequent behavior 
of the public? This is a practical test which cannot be es- 
caped. The Institute figures are available for any or all to ex- 
amine in this respect. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN THE 
SOCIAL ATOM 


Helen H. Jennings 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


SYNOPSIS 


This report is an inquiry into the social atom-- 
to ascertain whether it is feasible to work with this 
theoretical concept in investigating individual differ- 
ences in interrelations. A method of analyzing the social 
atom is presented and some of the findings resulting from 
use of this method in analyzing the data of a sociometric 
investigation made under conditions of allowing a test- 
population unlimited expression of choice and rejection on 
two occasions separated by eight months, Partial findings 
from an analysis of the choice process revealed by this 
experiment are presented: the total findings on the char- 
acter of the choice process serve as a basis for the in- 
vestigation of the social atom, The findings on the social 
atom lead to the conclusion that it is more than a theoret- 
ical concept: that it should be considered as a structural 
unit in investigating individual differences in interrela- 
tions, since its composition is found to be patterned by 
such differences. 





In the area of human interrelations--it goes without 
saying--the individual cannot be studied apart from the other 
individuals with whom he is interrelated.+ Hence the problem 
of studying individual differences here involves not only the in- 
dividual’s emotional-social expression choice and rejection of 
others but similarly the expression of other persons towards 
him. The sum of interpersonal structures resulting from the 
operation of reactions of choice and rejection centered about a 
given individual would comprise the individual’s social atom, as 
defined by Moreno.2 Obviously, if it is desired to study this 








'The experimental material in this report is part of a study 
investigating individual differences in personal relationships and 
character of the choice process: the writer's doctoral dissertation 
in preparation at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

zy. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the 
Problem of Human Interrelations, with supplement, "Sociometric 
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sociometric unit, the social atom, in a given population, the 
psycho-social projections in choice and rejection of each mem- 
ber of the population must be secured. Assuming that by a so- 
ciometric investigation, the full expression of the members of 
a population towards one another are secured, the question then 
is: by what method of analysis can individual differences in 
the social atom be uncovered? 

The method of attack upon this problem which is pre- 
sented here was preceded by a study of individual differences 
in various expressions of the choice process in order to ascer- 
tain whether or not the various expressions are significantly 
correlated. If the findings should indicate that individual dif- 
ferences in any aspect of the choice process bear no relation 
to the differences in other aspects, it would then be futile to 
pursue a study of the social atom as a structural unit. Then, 
an investigator would be justified in examining singly the ex- 
pression of the individual towards others and the expression of 
others towards the individual. Likewise, he would be justified 
in examining singly the expression of positive choice and the 
expression of rejection. Further, he might disregard whether 
choice or rejection are reciprocal, and treatas a simple sum 
the reactions of individuals towards one another. 

To investigate the problem, three conditions of experi- 
mentation were considered necessary: (1) the experiment must 
test the population studied at two points in time sufficiently dis- 
tant from each other to admit of structural changes taking place 
and being recorded; (2) the population must be allowed full, 
spontaneous expression, i.e., no limit must be put on the num- 
ber of expressions the population gives by specifying a particu- 
lar number, in order that the whole problem of expansiveness 
as it affects interrelation systems may be studied; if a given 
number of choices is specified, as has been done hitherto, it 
is not possible to study individual differences in expansiveness; 
and (3) negative expressions of rejection should be given the 
same importance as positive expressions of choice. 





(footnote continued) Studies," by Helen H. Jennings. Nerv. and 
Mental Disease Pub. Co., Washinaton, D.C., 1934, pp. I41-157, 373, 
and 432. The social atom is also discussed in the reference given 
in footnote 4 of this paper. Moreno originated the term to desig- 
nate the "smallest constellation of psychological relations "com- 
prising the "individual cells in the social universe," and further 
defined it as "the psychological relations of one individual to 
those other individuals to whom he is attracted or repelled and 
their relation to him all in respect to a specific criterion." See 
p. 432 in first reference in this footnote. 
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A sociometric experiment fulfilling the above conditions 
was carried out at the New York State Training School for 
Girls, Hudson, N.Y. The conditions of this experiment allowed 
unlimited expression of choice and rejection to the test-popula- 
tion comprising 443 persons at the time of Test I (January 1, 
1938) and 457 persons at the time of Test II (September 3, 1938), 
and secured their expressions, positive and negative, towards 
one another on criteria? of significance to this population at 
two points in time separated by eight months. 

Some of the findings relative to the choice process 
have in part been recently reported elsewhere? but may brief- 
ly be repeated here as they bear on the present problem. 

Choice and rejection as they are expressed by the in- 
dividual or as they are directed towards him and the recipro- 
cal structures found between the individual and the population 
indicate that the negative and positive aspects within the choice 
process are not two separate factors operating independently, 
either as they emanate from the individual or as they are fo- 
cussed upon him by the population around him. Instead they 
form one choice process in which the negative and the positive 
aspects show particular relationships to each other. 

Secondly, while the individual in his expression towards 
others shows increase or decrease on Test II in a manner that 
is not highly consistent with his expression on Test I, the aver- 
age change in performance is insignificantly different from 
zero. (The critical ratio of the difference between the corre- 
lated means on the two tests is 1.65 for positive choice by the 
subject and -.50 for negative choice by the subject.) 

Thirdly, the total impress of the individual upon the 
population, as measured by the sum of positive and negative 











3The criteria for choice and rejection were: (1) living in 
the same housing unit: (2) working in the same vocational group; 
(3) spending leisure or recreation together; and (4) studying in 
the same group. The findings relate to the members of the popula- 
tion who were present for both Test | and Test II and living under 
like conditions in the community on both occasions; the findinas 
are based on their reactions to the total population and the total 
population's reactions to them, at both periods, on criteria of uni- 
form importance to the total membership. 


4 The experimental evidence for the conclusions summarized for 
the choice process will be found in "Sociometry and Social Theory," 
Jennings, Helen H., American Sociological Review, Vi, 4, August 
1941, pp. 512-522. For a detailed discussion, see the writer's doc- 
ioe viggugualiag in preparation at Teachers Collese, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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reactions expressed by others for him, is significantly related 
at the two time points eight months apart. Fourthly, the posi- 
tive expression of the population for the individual and the posi- 
tive expression of the individual for the population shows only 
a very slight correlation on Test I and is insignificantly differ- 
ent from zero on Test II. This is likewise found for the sum 
of positive and negative expressions by the individual for the 
group compared with their expressions, positive and negative, 
for him, at the two time points. Fifthly, the positive recipro- 
cations of the individual’s choice expressions correlate fairly 
highly with the number of positive expressions for him, and 
also correlate significantly with the number of his positive 
choice expressions for others. 

In addition to the findings just summarized, various 
other correlations between one or another aspect of the expres- 
sion of choice and rejection, examined at the two time points, 
suggested that the choice process in a community does not vary 
randomly in its operation: when explored by comparing its ex- 
pression within a population at one time with its expression at 
a later time, it is found to be characterized by a particular 
manner of operation. 

It therefore appeared that the character of the choice 
process in its general operation throughout a population must 
similarly be reflected also in its particularized expression in 
the social atoms of the individual members of the community 
who were its “carriers.” In the light of the evidence on the 
choice process it appeared that individual differences in inter- 
relations within a social atom should be concomitantly examined 
on each of the six aspects found to be significantly related with- 
in the choice process: the positive and negative choice expres- 
sion by and towards the individual together with the mutual ex- 
pression (reciprocally positive or reciprocally negative) between 
the individual and others. The problem thus becomes one of 
examining individual differences in the individual’s matrix of 
relationships in which he is the active focus and comparing it, 
as one unit, with the matrix formed around other individuals of 
which they are the active foci. 

For this purpose, the positive expression of the sub- 
ject for others, i.e., the number of individuals chosen by him 
for inclusion in his life situation, may be called his performance 
in emotional expansiveness towards others. Likewise the posi- 
tive expression by others for the subject, i.e., the number of 
individuals choosing him for inclusion in their life situations, 
may be called the subject’s performance in emotional expansive- 
ness “achieved from” others. The positive reactions by the 
subject which are reciprocated by positive reactions from the 
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individuals chosen may be called the subject’s performance in 
positive reciprocation. The decision to include the measure of 
reciprocal reaction as an important performance rests on the 
finding previously reported? that such performance is signifi- 
cantly related to several aspects of interrelations. The nega- 
tive reactions by and towards the subject and reciprocated re- 
jections may likewise be considered as three further perfor- 
mances in which the subject may be compared with other sub- 
jects. Each performance of the subject may then be studied 
as it ranks in respect to the respective performance of the 
other subjects, with the mean being taken as dividing subjects 
who have a plus (+) score in a given performance from sub- 
jects who have a minus (-) score in the respective performance. 
Whatever point is taken, there will be subjects who barely 
place within a + score or who barely place within a - score. 

In the present analysis, it is convenient to describe 
the scores on positive emotional expansiveness in a given or- 
der: first, the expression of the subject towards others (num- 
ber chosen by him); second, the expression of others towards 
the subject (number choosing him); and third, the reciprocal 
expressions between the subject and others (number reciprocat- 
ing the subject’s choice to them). Thus, the subject who has a 
- score in each of the above performances ranks below the re- 
spective average performance of the test-population. It is 
further convenient to follow the same order in describing the 
scores on negative reaction. Then, the total six performances 
may be called for brevity, the choice-and-rejection-pattern of 
the individual. 

The presenting of the findings is simplified by refer- 
ring to the first three performances (positive choice) as the in- 
dividual’s choice pattern; and the latter three performances 
(negative choice), as his rejection pattern. Both the choice pat- 
tern and the rejection pattern, considered separately, gives a 
partial picture of the structure of the individual’s total constel- 
lation given by his choice-and-rejection-pattern as a unit. 

The individual may vary from average in a plus or 
minus direction in three scores on positive expansiveness; 
hence, there are eight possible choice patterns: ---, +++, +-+, 
-+-, --+, ++-, +--, and -++. He may likewise vary in the same 
number of ways on rejection scores; hence, there are eight 
possible rejection patterns. 

As any one of the eight possible choice patterns may 
be combined with any one of the eight possible rejection 














“See first reference given in footnote 4. 
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patterns, there are 64 technically possible choice-rejection pat- 
terns. However, in the test-population only 52 choice-rejec- 
tion patterns appear: 12 do not occur on either Test I or Test 
II, given eight months later. Of the 64 choice-rejection patterns 
only 10 are shown on Test I by five or more individuals; only 
10 also are shown on Test II by five or more individuals; and 
8 of the 10 are the same patterns. Such a finding was, of 
course, to be expected; the choice patterns and the rejection 
patterns cannot have a chance frequency since the choice proc- 
ess is characterized by significant correlations between one or 
another aspect of emotional expansiveness or of rejection. 

The picture of choice-rejection patterns for the sub- 
jects as a whole is very complex and cannot be presented with- 
in the space limitations of this paper. Some of the findings re- 
lated to the social atom of individuals while they are in a soci- 
ometric “leader-position,” contrasted with the social atom of 
individuals while in a sociometric position of “isolated or near- 
isolated” will instead be included here as their patterns show a 
less complicated but equally interesting picture of interrela- 
tions. 


For the purpose of examining patterns typical for the 
individuals towards whom the population as a whole shows un- 
usual expansiveness in positive choice and towards whom they 
show unusually little expansiveness in positive choice, the sub- 
jects who respectively rank 1 S.D. above or below the mean 
may be compared, without regard to whether or not the posi- 
tion occurs on Test I or Test II or is shown by the same indi- 
vidual on both occasions. The position of 1 S.D. above the 
mean of the population may be referred to as a “leader-posi- 
tion” and that 1 S.D. below the mean of the population, as an 
“isolated or near-isolated” position, as the individuals occupy- 
ing the respective positions are found in the one instance to be 
recognized and given “leadership” by the members of the com- 
munity and in the other, to be hardly at all recognized even as 
participants by the population as a whole. 

There are 43 leader-positions and 41 isolated-or-near- 
isolated-positions, as defined, found on Test I and Test II, 
counted together. The number occurring on Test I and Test II 
is in both instances approximately equal. 

Individuals in an isolated-or-near-isolated position 
could technically place in four possible choice patterns: ---, 
+-+, --+, or +--. See Table I. They are found, however, only 
in two of these patterns: 54 percent show a positive choice 





SSee second reference civen in footnote 4. 
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t~ Table | 
CHOICE REJECTION PATTERNS SHOWN SY 41 ISOLATED- 
st OR-NEAR=1SOLATED-POS IT! ONS 
ns, Test | and Test II 
| Positive Choice Pattern 
| 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Per 
naanewe $4474 +624 o¢ © wut 446408 ue wo 4 * Tote) Goes 
Bn sa 9 3 12 30 
. | £ a 4 + 7 7 17 
i 52 e + = + I | 2 
o 
a 4 ao 6 @ y 4 10 
S5--+ 3 3 7 
- G6++- | I 2 
ay a 
" © 7+-- ! | 2 
| 8-++ 5 7 12 30 
i: Total 22 19 41 
Per Cent 54 46 100 
1 “Ranking 1 $.D. above the mean in choices received: Test | and Test Il. 


Each pattern represents the rank of the individual, who shows an "isolated. 
{ or near Isolated-position,"” as compared with the mean of the test-population 
f (above the mean being indicated by + and below, by —), in three performances: 
| the first + or — in a given pattern represents the individual's expression 
towards others; the second, the expression of others towards him; and the 
third, the reciprocal expression between the individual and others. See 
pp. 272-74. For convenience the patterns are numbered, 


Table 11 





> 
CHOICE-REJECTION-PATTERNS SHOWN BY 43 LEADER~POSITIONS 
\ Test | and Test I1 


Positive Choice Pattern 





| 2 3 4 5 6 7 g Per 
awe b¢¢* £64 «28s wat He oS em eee TO Cent 
|!--- 4 3 6 13 30 
—2++4+4 | | 2 5 
© 
23+-+ 4 4 9 
< nto ! | 2 5 
Ss--+ 2 2 4 9 
S6tt- 1 1 2 
- 5 i740 
o/lt-- 9 3 
ak Frere” 0 0 
Total 21 4 3 16 43 
Per Cent 49 § 7 3& 100 





“Ranking 1 $.D. above the mean in choices received: Test | and Test II. 

Each pattern represents the rank of the individual, who shows a "leader- 
position,” as compared with the mean of the test-population (above the mean 
being Indicated by + and below, by —), in three performances: the first + 

or — in a given pattern represents the individual's expression towards others; 
the second, the expression of others towards him; and the third, the recipro- 
cal expression between the individual and others. See pp. 272-74 
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pattern of - - - and 46 percent, a positive choice pattern of 

+ - -. They could technically place in any of the eight rejec- 
tion patterns. Thirty percent show a - + + rejection pattern 
and 30 percent also a - - - pattern, with the next most fre- 
quent pattern of rejection being + + +. Their choice-rejection 
patterns are in order of frequencies: - - - - - - (9). +-- 
++ + (7), and +- - - ++ (7). Thus only three choice-rejec- 
tion patterns are found in 56 percent of the instances (23/41). 

Individuals in a leader-position could technically place 
in four possible choice patterns: ++ +, - + -, + + -, or 
- + +. (See Table Il.) They are found, however, in 49 percent 
of the instances to have a + + + pattern, in 35 percent to have 
a - + + pattern, and only rarely in either of the other two pat- 
terns. Thus at the time an individual has a leader-position he 
very likely will place above average in mutual positive choice 
with other individuals. On the other hand, the greatly above 
average positive expression of the population towards him may 
or may not be accompanied by an above average positive ex- 
pression on his part towards the population. Similarly, as re- 
vealed in their positive choice patterns, there appears to be no 
relation between the extent of choice for others on the part of 
the individuals towards whom the population shows little if any 
positive expression: they show about equally often an above 
and a below average expression. 

In marked contrast from the isolated-or-near-isolated, 
the individuals in leader-positions show a + - - rejection pat- 
tern in 40 percent of the instances, a pattern shown only in 2 
percent of the instances by the former group. Thus, in 40 per- 
cent of the instances, the individual in a leader-position in the 
test-community is above average in the number of persons he 
rejects while at the same time he is rejected by others to a 
smaller extent than the average member of the population and 
likewise has fewer than the average number of mutual rejec- 
tion structures between himself and others in his social atom. 
Furthermore, if all the patterns containing above average ex- 
pression of rejection by the individual towards others are add- 
ed together (rejection patterns #2, 3, 6 and 7 in Tables I and 
II), it appears that 56 percent of the individuals in leader-posi- 
tions, as contrasted with 23 percent of the individuals in iso- 
lated-or-near-isolated positions, are above average in the num- 
ber of persons they reject. Thus above average rejection of 
others is found more often to characterize the interrelation 
pattern of individuals in the test-population who are very highly 
chosen by others than who are very little chosen. 

It is notable also that the - + + rejection pattern found 
for 30 percent of the isolated-or-near-isolated is totally absent 
for the individuals in leader-positions. The two groups, how- 
ever, equally often show the - - - pattern (30 percent for either 
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group). The most frequent choice-rejection pattern for the in- 
dividual in a leader-position is + + + + - -, as compared with 
the most frequent pattern of - - - - - - found for the indi- 
vidual towards whom the population shows little or no positive 
choice. Other differences between the two groups of individ- 
uals may be seen by inspection of Tables I and II. 

It appears that individual differences in pattern within 
their respective total constellations of interrelations mark the 
individuals who as a group are shown to be relatively highly 
chosen members of the population or isolated-or-nearly-un- 
chosen members of the population. Certain of the individual 
differences are consistently prevalent in their respective pat- 
terns. Yet, on the other hand, in still further aspects either 
group may resemble or differ from the other in its pattern of 
interrelations. In the latter instances, the aspects of the choice 
process are apparently not crucially related to the position the 
individual is accorded by those in contact with him. 

The patterns reflect the total impress of others upon 
the individual and the total impress he in turn makes upon 
others. The individual differences in structure of constellations 
of interrelations are seen to be very much more complex than 
the view permitted by study of the character of the choice proc- 
ess in its general operation, apart from the individuals them- 
selves from whom choice and rejection emanate and upon whom 
the choice and rejection of others impinge. 

The implications of the findings are more fully evident, 
however, only by inspection of the extent to which individuals 
in the test-population as a whole are found to have particular 
patterns and the persistence or the fluctuation these patterns 
show. The results of this study will be reported later. From 
the few findings presented in this paper, it may be concluded 
that individual differences in interrelations between well-chosen 
individuals and individuals who are unchosen-or-nearly-unchosen 
members of a population appear not to be limited to the con- 
trasting degree to which they are chosen but are reflected in 
the social atom in such manner that it is structured by various 
patterns, some typical for the former group and some typical 
for the latter group. 

The conclusion may be drawn that the social atom, for 
purposes of studying individual differences in interrelations, 
may be considered a structural unit resulting from the nature 
of the choice process. If it is a structural unit, in a wider 
sense than here described, it should be demonstrable that the 
social atom of a given individual as it undergoes change retains 
some consistency between its “internal structure” at one time 
and at a second time fairly distant. The evidence from such 
an analysis will be discussed in this journal in another paper. 











THE ROLE OF MATHEMATICS IN 
CONGRESSIONAL APPORTIONMENT 


Edward V. Huntington 
Harvard University 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The Caraway Bill, (H.R. 2665) 
which embodies Professor Huntington's suggested method of 
apportionment, has been favorably reported out by the 
Senate Committee on Commerce and is before Congress as we 
go to press, 


In regard to methods of apportionment in Congress, 
government officials have three times appealed to scientific bod- 
ies for technical information. Since one of these bodies is the 
Harvard Department of Mathematics, of which I happen to be 
now the senior member, | beg the privilege of explaining brief- 
ly the rdle which mathematics has to play in this situation. 

This rdle has been much misunderstood. The picture 
of a “long line of mathematicians” filing by, each trying to 
“sell his own pet scheme” to the Committee, is a fantastic 
travesty. A mathematical theorem is not a matter for “propo- 
nents” and “opponents” to wrangle over as if it were a river- 
and-harbors bill. A new mathematical theorem has just one 
essential property: it is either true or false. If it is true, it 
is simply accepted as one more step in advance in the natural 
growth of this rapidly growing science. If it is false, that fact 
will be speedily discovered by competent critics. No personal 
or political motives, inside or outside of Congress, have any- 
thing to do with the truth or falsity of the theorem. 

What mathematics has done in the present instance is 
to establish, in 1921, a new theorem called the theorem of 
equal proportions, through which the whole problem has been 
enormously simplified. 

For over a century Congress had been trying to find a 
mathematical method of apportionment that would put each state 
as nearly as possible on a par with every other state, in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution; but the mathematical tools then 
available were not far enough advanced to supply a solution. 
All kinds of complicated theories about things like “sliding di- 
visors” and “fractional remainders” were argued pro and con 
without leading to any satisfactory conclusion. The new theorem 
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came like an answer to prayer, supplying precisely the kind of 
simple and self-explanatory test that Congress had long been 
seeking. 

The simplified theory is thoroughly realistic. It takes 
up the situation at precisely the point where Congress itself 
takes it up in each decennial debate--at the point, namely, where 
an actual apportionment bill is presented for discussion. Every 
congressman who examines such a bill begins by figuring out 
the average numerical size of the congressional districts in his 
state (by dividing the population of the state by the number of 
representatives assigned thereto). If the average district in his 
state comes out larger than that in some other state, he very 
naturally and properly raises the question whether a seat should 
not be transferred from that other state to his. The size of 
the House being fixed, the debate always comes down, in the 
last analysis, to this question: “Should or should not such a 
transfer be made?” As the most natural common-sense answer 
to this question, the modern theory offers the following simple 
test: 


Test of Equal Proportions. A proposed 
transfer of a seat from one state to another state should be 
made when and only when the percentage inequality between the 
congressional districts in the two states would be reduced by 
the transfer. 

For example, suppose State A demands the transfer of 
a seat from State B. If before the transfer the A district is 
11.02 percent larger than the B district, while after the trans- 
fer the B district is 11.26 percent larger than the A district, 
then under the test of equal proportions the transfer should not 
be made. 

By this simple test, any dispute between two states in 
the matter of apportionment can be settled immediately by the 
most elementary arithmetic. The only data required are the 
populations of the two states directly concerned and the number 
of representatives assigned to each. It is no longer necessary 
to compute any “exact quotas” or any “fractional remainders.” 
All the controversial items in the earlier debates simply drop 
out of the picture. 

It should be observed that this test of equal proportions 
merely gives precise expression to an aim which has always 
been upheld by Congress, namely, the desire to equalize as far 
as possible the congressional districts among the several states. 
The only point at which any real mathematics is involved is in 
the proof that the test can be successfully applied to every pair 
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of states. dt is not immediately obvious that an improvement 
in the relation between two states A and B might not upset the 
relation between one of these states and some third state C.) 
This point is covered by the following theorem: 


Theorem 1. There is a process of computation, 
well known to the Bureau of the Census, the result of which 
will always satisfy the test of equal proportions for every pair 
of states simultaneously. 

The truth of this theorem is vouched for by the unani- 
mous Report of the Census Advisory Committee, requested by 
the Chairman of the House Committee on the Census in 1921, 
and by the unanimous Report of a committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences, requested by Speaker Nicholas Longworth 
in 1928; and the technical process referred to in the theorem 
is clearly set forth in many places. But the details of the 
process of computation shed no new light on the fairness of 
the method and need not be repeated here. The fairness of any 
method can be tested only by examining the resulting actual ap- 
portionment. In this game, the test’s the thing. 

The current debate in Congress turns on a choice be- 
tween two methods. The role of mathematics in this debate 
may be summed up as follows: 





Theorem 2. If Congress desires to equalize the 
congressional districts as far as possible among the several 
states, the method of equal proportions will always give a bet- 
ter result than the older method of major fractions. The meth- 
od of major fractions cannot be counted on_to equalize the con- 
gressional districts on any basis whatever. 








las far as the process of computation is concerned, it is 
the same in all the methods, except that a different "table of mul- 
tipliers" is used in each case. There is no difference whatever in 
the amount of time or labor involved in the computation. For fur- 
ther information, see E. V. Huntington's "A Survey of Methods of Ap- 
portionment in Congress," printed for Senator David |. Walsh as 
Senate Document No. 304, 76th Congress, 3rd Session, i940; or Dr. 
Schmeckebler's book on "Congressional Apportionment," published by 
The Brookings Institution in Washington, i941; or Dr. Dedrick's 
statement on behalf of the Bureau of the Census, printed in the 
Hearings on H.R. 2665, held before a Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, February 28, I941, page 44. 


2in order to meet a certain unsound criticism, the following 
somewhat stronger theorem may be noted: Theorem 3. The method of 
equal proportions is the only method which will apportion a given 
number of representatives among the several states, so that the ra- 
tios of population to representatives, and also the ratios of repre- 
sentatives to population, shall be as nearly equal as may be among 
the several states. 
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To a layman, the information contained in these Theo- 
rems 1 and 2 may seem a useful service for any science to 
perform. 

Not so in the eyes of professional politicians. The 
Gathings equal-proportions bill (H.R. 2665), which passed the 
House on February 18, 1941, by a vote of 210 to 142, was 
blocked in the Senate by a small group in the Senate Committee 
on Commerce. Members of this group, largely influenced by 
Professor Willcox of Cornell, sharply resent the intrusion of 
mathematical theories in a field which they regard as purely 
political, not at all mathematical. Professor Willcox flatly re- 
jects (or, more accurately, deliberately ignores) the mathemat- 
ical theorems cited above, replacing them by statements which 
he holds to be free from mathematical taint. Thus in 1928 he 
stoutly upheld the following thesis: 


Willcox Statement of 1928. The only meth- 
od which makes the congressional districts in small and large 
states as nearly equal as possible is the method of major frac- 
tions. 





In 1940 he replaced this statement by the following, 
which he believes more accurately reflects the political wishes 
of Congress: 


Willcox Statement of 1940. If the main pur- 
pose of apportionment is to make the congressional districts as 
nearly equal as possible, that purpose is best secured by the 
“method of smallest divisors.” 

These two statements, we are to understand, are pure- 
ly “political” and therefore entirely immune from mathematical 
attack! The fact that both of them, no matter how they may be 
labeled, are definitely false appears not to worry their author 
in the least. 

In fairness to Professor Willcox, however, it must be 
noted that his opposition to the method of equal proportions is 
based primarily on a different thesis, namely, that no one in 
Congress can understand it. This is perhaps the first time in 
history that advocates of any measure have openly accused the 
Congress of the United States of being unable to multiply and 
divide. And yet the ability to follow these most elementary 
rules of arithmetic is all that is needed to understand the exact 
meaning of the test of equal proportions and to apply it success- 
fully in any given case. The only “difficulties” that have arisen 
are due to the persistent inclusion, by the opponents of the 
method, of superfluous and irrelevant complications that it was 
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the purpose of the new method to remove. By consistently re- 
fusing to place before their readers any correct citation of 
what the test of equal proportions really is, the opponents of 
the modern theory stamp themselves as twenty years behind 
the times. : 

George Washington, whose first veto concerned an ap- 
portionment bill, and Daniel Webster, whose eloquent appeai for 
apportionment represented the best thought of his day, would 
have welcomed eagerly the mathematical tools which are now 
available for achieving their goal. The goal remains the same: 
to make the congressional districts as nearly equal as possible 
among the several states. Senator Caraway of Arkansas is en- 
deavoring to revive the equal proportions bill with a perfecting 
amendment. According to Theorem 2 above, a vote to reject 
this amendment and to retain the method of major fractions 
would be tantamount to a complete abandonment of the goal of 
equalization of districts. Do the present-day leaders in Congress 
really believe that a deliberate abandonment of that goal would 
be a sound political policy? 

The following note is added for convenience of refer- 
ence. Under the 1940 census, for a House of 435 Members, 
the apportionments by the method of equal proportions and the 
method of major fractions differ in respect to only two states. 
A comparison between the resulting congressional districts in 
these two states is shown as follows: 
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Method of Method of 
(Size of House: 435) Equal Major 
| __ Proportions Fractions 
1940 No. | Congres- | No. | Congres- 
State Population of sional of sional 
Reps./| District | Reps. District 
Michigan 5,256,106 17 309,183 18 292,006 
Arkansas | 1,949,387 7 278,484 6 324,898 
Absolute difference 30,699 32,892 
Percentage difference 11.02% 11.26% 























Thus the inequality between the congressional districts 





(whether absolute or relative) is smaller under the method of 





equal proportions than it is under the method of major frac- 





tions. 


This example, which is typical, illustrates the main 
argument in favor of the method of equal proportions as against 
the method of major fractions. 
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A ROLE OF MATHEMATICS IN 
CONGRESSIONAL APPORTIONMENT 


A Reply by 


Walter F. Willcox 
Cornell University 


I 


Twenty years ago Professor Huntington had a revela- 
tion; it came to him “like an answer to prayer” and as he said 
at a hearing most of what had been done in the period of dark- 
ness before 1921, thus including the first half of my forty years 
of wrestling, “belongs to the time before the deluge.” Since 
that time he has been proclaiming his new gospel before com- 
mittees of Congress and in the press and demanding that dis- 
senters should meet his arguments or recant. Recently two pa- 
pers on the subject have dropped from his pen. So long as 
they were safely immured in the catacombs of Public Docu- 
ments I ignored them. But now that the shorter article is ac- 
cessible to uninformed persons whose opinion! value and above 
all because in it he charges me with making two false state- 
ments, the antediluvian octogenarian must turn away from more 
congenial tasks to answer him. 

Let me outline my own position: 

There is an indefinite number of methods all satisfying 
the mathematical conditions but differing among themselves in 
the number of seats awarded to the large and the small states. 
Under the 1940 conditions one extreme method, that of smallest 
divisors, would apportion to states of less than the average pop- 
ulation 18 seats which the other extreme method, that of great- 
est divisors, would apportion to states of more than the average 
population. Between these extremes it would be easy to con- 
struct sixteen or more intermediate methods yielding intermedi- 
ate results. 

These methods are best explained through the “ante- 
diluvian” concept of a sliding divisor into the population of each 








lEdward V. Huntington, Methods of Apportionment in Congress, 
76 Cong. 3rd Sess. Senate Document, No. 304, pp. 41. The shorter 
article here reprinted appeared first in the Cong. Record of April 
28, I941, page A 2053. 
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state. This at the start is larger than the population of the 
largest state and slowly decreases. As it decreases the 48 
quotients increase at different rates. The methods of appor- 
tionment differ in the point at which a state’s claim to a Rep- 
resentative, as measured by these quotients, ripens. Under the 
method of greatest divisors only units count; under that of 
smallest divisors all fractional remainders also count; under 
that.of major fractions only fractions larger than one-half 
count; under those of equal proportions and harmonic mean only 
fractions above the geometric mean or the harmonic mean of 
the two adjacent numbers count. Any fraction between zero 
and one of course might become the “critical fraction” at 
which a state’s claim to another Representative ripens. 

This statement shows at once why the two extreme 
methods favor large or small states, why the method of major 
fractions holds the balance between the two groups and why the 
other two methods favor slightly the smaller states. 

“I hold that 

1. The problem of choosing the proper method of ap- 
portionment from this series is a political one because the 
choice is made by a political body and for political motives. 

2. The duty of whoever attempts to advise members of 
Congress about the proper method is first to ascertain what 
end appeals to them as most desirable and then to point out 
what method will help to secure that end. 

3. The ends which Congress may have before it in 
making a choice include: 

a. Giving the largest possible number of seats to the 
populous states perhaps as a counterweight to the advantage en- 
joyed by small states in the Senate or perhaps as a reversion 
to the method adopted at the start by the Fathers and used be- 
fore 1840. 

b. Holding the balance true between the large states 
and the small states as groups. 

c. Securing the smallest possible average population 
of Congressional districts and the smallest possible range be- 
tween the averages in the several states. 

d. Coming as near as may be to an apportionment 
based on citizen population only. 

e. Adding one or more votes to the strength of the 
party in power. 

Since the preceding article is to appear in a non- 
mathematical journal its readers will like to know how mathe- 
maticians judge it and the earlier and longer paper defending 
the same position. A reviewer of the latter for a mathematical 
journal writes that it “contains a survey of various methods of 
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apportionment with emphasis upon such ‘arguments as favor the 
author’s method of equal proportions which uses percentage 
errors as criteria of fairness.”“ A mathematical correspond- 
ent writes in more detail about it: “The paper is a political 
document rather than a scientific one in the sense that the form 
of the statement in each case is such as to cause a much more 
favorable conclusion than is warranted by the facts themselves. 
This is accomplished by the wording of the statement and the 
selection of material rather than by any misstatement and 
makes it somewhat of a propaganda article rather than an ob- 
jectively scientific one.” 

This and other papers reveal the writer as a modern 
Don Quixote roaming in an unreal world where he tilts against 
a Congressional windmill the structure of which he fails to 
understand and the forces governing which he has been unable 
to influence. Let me defend a judgment which has grown slow- 
ly with the years by essaying to prove the following statements. 

1. H.R. 2665 which Professor Huntington supports in 
this article is a Democratic measure carried to victory at 
every test by a strictly party vote. 

2. The force behind the bill is not the tardy conversion 
of Congress to the method of equal proportions but a discovery 
by the leaders of the majority that under the population figures 
and political conditions of 1940 a switch from the method of 
major fractions to that of equal proportions will transfer a seat 
in the House of Representatives for the current decade from 
Michigan to Arkansas. 

3. The establishment of this precedent may open a 
Pandora’s box of future trouble if through switching from meth- 
od a to method b after the count of population has shown which 
method would result in a momentary political advantage. 


1. The ranking Republican member of the House Com- 
mittee on the Census has assured me that the committee vote 
to recommend the passage of H.R. 2665 ran along party lines. 
On the first roll call in the House nine-tenths of the Democrats 
voted for the bill and the few who voted against it included 
all those from Michigan; at the second roll call the Democratic 
majority for it rose to fourteen-fifteenths. In both cases every 
Republican but one was against it. 

At the meetings of the Senate Committee on Commerce 
and its subcommittee every vote likewise was on party lines. 





2F. W. Owens in American Mathematical Monthly, (forthcoming, 
i941). 
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The long delay in reporting the bill back to the Senate was due 
not at all, as Professor Huntington claims, to a small group 
under my influence but to the crowded condition of the Senate 
calendar supplemented by the fact that one member of the ma- 
jority balked at voting for a party amendment in the full com- 
mittee until it had been considered by the subcommittee. I was 
only an interested and amused spectator. 

' 2. Professor Huntington writes: “The current debate 
in Congress turns on a choice between two methods.” In reali- 
ty it turns on a choice between two parties and two states, one 
solidly Democratic, the other two-thirds Republican. The 
sponsors of the measure are in the lower house, a Representa- 
tive, and in the upper, a Senator from Arkansas. 

3. If the Democratic party establishes this precedent 
in 1941, then in 1951 or later the way will be open for what- 
ever party is in power to switch back to the method of major 
fractions if the results of the two methods then differ by one 
or more seats and the difference is to its advantage. 

Even that is not the worst. The precedent can be de- 
veloped.If the present Congress had returned to the method of 
greatest divisors approved by the founding fathers the states 
which would gain by the change have now 110 Democratic and 
only 94 Republican members and the States which would lose 
have now only 12 Democratic and 14 Republican members. By 
such legislation, therefore, the Democratic party apparently 
would gain 16 members in the large states and 2 in the small. 

Thus the controversy which used to arise every ten 
years between the states favoring and those opposing an in- 
crease in the size of the House may reappear as one between 
the parties over adopting after each census whatever method 
most favors the majority. 

The confusion might go further. The results of the 
extreme methods differ under 1940 conditions by 18 seats. It 
would be a simple matter to construct sixteen other methods 
with critical fractions different from any hitherto mentioned 
but so arranged that each resulted in changing one seat from 
a large state to a small or vice versa. If that were done Con- 
gress might divide into factions, each working for that particu- 
lar one of the eighteen results which pleased its fancy. A par- 
ty caucus might be needed to decide what results would bene- 
fit it most. 

A few weeks ago ] was cheered to learn that the 
House Committee on the Census, with a bill before it recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Census, providing for an in- 
crease of 15 seats and thus reducing the number of states 
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that would lose seats from 8 to 2, unanimously refused to al- 
low it to be debated by the House. It seems likely that Con- 
gressional sentiment will continue to be as strongly opposed as 
it is now to any further enlargement of that unwieldy body. In 
my 1916 paper’ I wrote: “It is now possible for Congress to 
prescribe in advance of an approaching Census how many mem- 
pers the House shall contain, to ask the Secretary of Commerce 
to prepare a table apportioning just that number in accordance 
with the method of major fractions* (or any other method) and 
to report the result to Congress or to announce it by executive 
proclamation.” 

Fourteen years later that result was secured with 
minor improvements. The report is made by the President 
and the method last used by Congress is specified. The impor- 
tance of stopping the growth of the House and by the same law 
preventing such a failure to apportion as happened between 
1920 and 1930, is incomparably greater than that of any ques- 
tion of method. The estimate put on the success thus gained 
is shown by the following quotations from persons in a position 
to judge. 

The majority leader in the House of Representatives 
during those years, John W. Tilson, wrote to me after his re- 
tirement. “Looking back over a record of nearly twenty-two 
years in Congress, I consider my work in connection with the 
apportionment bill of 1929 as probably the most useful and far 
reaching in its beneficial results of any service rendered by me 
during that time.” 

In the Senate, the leader of the majority, Senator Van- 
denberg wrote: 

“From the standpoint of the country’s constitutional 
fundamentals I consider it to be the outstanding achievement 
for many years.” 

Since uninformed readers are likely to infer from Pro- 
fessor Huntington’s paper and his earlier articles that I have 
exerted an unfortunate influence on Congress,!1 venture to quote 
opinions in refutation of that innuendo to which otherwise I 
would not have referred. 

The leader of the 1928-29 fight in the Committee on 
the Census and later in the House wrote to me afterwards “I 
am confident that we would not have had any reapportionment 
legislation at all if it had not been for your persistent driving 
power.” 











3apportionment of Representatives (Pres. Address) Am. Econ. 
Rev. 6 (Supplement): 1-16. 


4y might well have added “or any other method." 
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Senator Vandenberg wrote to President Farrand when | 
retired: 

“After the deadlock following the census of 1920 Dr. 
Willcox suggested that a law for ministerial reapportionment 
modeled after the Act of 1850 might be passed before the 1930 
figures were announced. A refinement of this idea became the 
formula at the base of the new law which now becomes effec- 
tive. I seriously doubt whether this latter victory could have 
been achieved except for the whole-hearted and persistent co- 
operation which Dr. Willcox gave me in the crisis. He pro- 
cured the consent of the Advisory Committee of the Census 
Bureau to the plan. The importance of this cannot be over- 
stated. Congress was besieged by other scientists whose devo- 
tion to academic mathematics blinded them to the larger legal 
and constitutional phases of our problem. Dr. Willcox led in 
this academic fight which sustained our contention that the 
‘method’ was insignificant as compared with the larger problem 
of salvaging representative government.” 


II 


Let us now return to Professor Huntington’s mathe- 
matical criticisms. He attributes to me a statement: “The 
only method which makes the Congressional Districts in small 
and large states as nearly equal as possible is the method of 
major fractions” and then brands it as false. Since he does 
not pretend that the words are quoted he will doubtless allow 
me to sharpen the issue by amplifying his phrase “in small 
and large states” to read “in large and small states as groups” 
and then, because the question is between his method of equal 
proportions and mine of major fractions, phrase it as a ques- 
tion. 

Under the 1940 population figures are Congressional 
districts in the groups of states above and below the average 
population more nearly equal when the 435th seat is assigned 
to Arkansas or to Michigan? 

The answer is to be read in the following figures: 























Populat Seats by Population per District 
Group a ioe Method of by Method of 
Thousands | E.P. | M.F. E.?. MF. 
18 large States 93,671 303} 310 303, i4!! 302, 166 
30 small States 37,335 126 125 296 , 307 298,677 
Difference 6 , 837 3,489 
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The difference between the average population of Con- 
gressional districts under the method of major fractions is 
about one-half of what it is under the method of equal propor- 
tions. 

The question can be put otherwise by asking how many 
Representatives per unit of population are apportioned to each 
group under each method. Under the method of equal propvor- 
tions the large states would get 32.99 and the small states 
33.75 members per 10,000,000 people--a difference of 0.76; 
under the method of major fractions the large states would get 
33.09 and the small 33.48 per 10,000,000 people, a difference of 
0.39. Because the difference is inherent in the two methods 
any other specific case would lead to the same conclusion, the 
mathematical demonstration of which will be found in an article 
cited below.° 

We should not assume as the modern discussion has 
tacitly done that the only choice is between these two methods. 
During the half century, 1790-1830, Congress used the method 
of greatest divisors which gives the largest possible number of 
seats to the populous states. I shall explain later why I have 
come to prefer a method different from any of these three. 

I cannot argue seriously with Professor Huntington be- 
cause in three words “the percentage inequality” he assumes a 
position which I deny and one from which all his conclusions 
follow. The same assumption is made by Professor Chafee 
who probably took it from Professor Huntington since he admits 
his indebtedness to the latter “for assistance in connection with 
the mathematical parts of this paper.” 

Let the reader compare this quiet assumption of the 
whole case with the way in which the same problem was han- 
died twenty years ago by A. A. Young in the ablest defense I 
have met with of Professor Huntington’s conclusion. Young 
wrote: 

“The problem then is, in Daniel Webster’s phrase, to 
reach a result that shall be ‘as near as may be’ to an exact 
apportionment. The principal difficulty occurs just at this 
point. How is ‘nearness’ to an exact apportionment to be meas- 


ured?..... The ‘nearness’ of two members may be measured 
either absolutely or relatively..... The appropriate method 











oF. OW. Qwens, On the Apportionment of Rep. Am. Stat. Assn. 
Pub. 17:95€ (Dec. I92I). 

S7echariah, Chafee, Ur., "Congressional Reapportionment, " 
Harvard Law Review, 42:1032 (June 1929). 
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must be determined by the nature of the concrete problem in 
hand.” 

On the same point Professor Owens wrote: “An appor- 
tionment can rarely be made which exactly satisfies the condi- 
tions. Various approximations to such an apportionment have 
been used or suggested. As to the nearness of such apprants 
mations there is no agreed standard of measurement.” 

_ This raises the further question why Professors Young 
and Huntington prefer the percentage inequality and Professor 
Owens and I the absolute inequality as the proper standard of 
measurement. My answer is suggested by a sentence in the 
Young report: “It is not clear that the special interpretation of 
the Constitution which alone is consistent with the use of the 
‘method of major fractions’ is to be preferred to other possible 
special interpretations which lead to other methods of interpre- 
tation.” Treated thus as an abstract problem in methodology 
he is right. My answer is that in the present case an authori- 
tative interpretation of the Constitution is implied in the action 
of Congress when it selected the method of major fractions 
under the guidance of Webster. From the debates in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 and later in Congress it appears 
that Congress desires a method whereby not so much the indi- 
vidual states as the two groups of large and small states 
should receive even-handed justice whether measured by the ab- 
solute difference in the average size of Congressional districts 
or by the absolute difference in the number of Representatives 
per million people. 

This is not merely my own interpretation. The ques- 
tion which is clearly a legal or Constitutional one was submit- 
ted with the printed evidence on both sides to a group of dis- 
tinguished teachers of law or political science in the larger un- 
iversities of the country. Of the thirteen replies received 
twelve preferred the method of major fractions and none the 
method of equal proportions. 

Until this argument and evidence are met by my oppo- 
nents, as none of them thus far has attempted to do, I shall 
continue to hold that the method of equal proportions should not 
be adopted because no interpretation of the Constitution points 
to that method as the best. I agree with Professor Owens that 
the question involved is primarily one of Constitutional law and 
with the almost unanimous judgment of the Constitutional 





7Report upon the apportionment of Rep. Am. Stat. Assn. Pub. 
17: 1004 (Dec. 1921). 


Sowens: Op. cit. 
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lawyers just referred to that the soundest interpretation of the 
Constitution points to the method of major fractions as best 
adapted to secure equal treatment to the groups of large and 
small states. 

Before turning to more constructive phases of the 
problem let me give my reasons for challenging several of Pro- 
fessor Huntington’s statements. 

1. He writes: “For over a century Congress has been 
trying to find a mathematical method of apportionment that 
would put each state as nearly as possible on a par with every 
other state.” What is his evidence? I have discussed this sub- 
ject with scores of Congressmen but I have still to find one 
who did what Professor Huntington thinks they all have been do- 
ing. So far as Congressmen have had any underlying aim, 
which indeed is not very far, it has been to equalize the treat- 
ment not of each state separately but of the two groups. 

2. He writes: “Every Congressman....begins by figur- 
ing out average numerical size of the Congressional districts 
in his state.” It would be much nearer the truth to say that 
every Congressman begins by asking whether the pending bill 
would alter the boundaries of his own district and so compel 
him to get acquainted with a lot of new constituents. Next he 
asks about what his party leaders propose or favor. Even if 
he should compute “the average numerical size of the Congres- 
sional district, in his state” that would be to him and his col- 
leagues a point of minor interest. 

3. He writes that “every Congressman....naturally and 
properly raises the question whether a seat should not be 
transferred from that other state to his.” Let us suppose that 
his state stands midway in the series, then the score or more 
of states with a larger average district might claim one from 
his state with as much force as he could claim one from the 
score or more of states with a smaller average district. 

4. He says I have declared “that no one in Congress 
can understand” the method of equal proportions and implies 
that I have charged the members with “being unable to multi- 
ply and divide” a puerile interpretation of my statement. 

Let us look at the evidence in the words of Congress- 
men themselves: On January 10, 1929, a member who had sat 
on the Census Committee for several years and listened to full 
statements by Messrs. Hill, Huntington and Young on behalf of 
the methods of equal proportions and by me on behalf of the 
method of major fractions said in reply to a question in the 
House “I have sat in the committee room and have heard the 
professors explain this method and the other method.....1 would 
not try to explain it: and I doubt if there is anybody in the 
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House unless it would be my friend Jacobstein who would under- 
take to explain it. I do not think there is another member of 
the committee who could explain it or who understands it” 

Jan. 10, 1929, p. 1559). 

Nearly a year earlier Congressman Rankin. who has 
been in three of these decennial apportionment debates said at 
the end of long hearings and committee debates: “I want any 
gentleman....to tell me the difference between major fractions 
and equal proportions..... I presume the mathematicians know 
what they are talking about. Nobody on the committee knew 
whether they were right or not and so they are safe from crit- 
icism.” 

When the bill reached the Senate with a proviso that 
in case of an automatic reapportionment the method last used 
by Congress should be followed, the Senate leader was besought 
in many letters from advocates of the method of equal propor- 
tions to insert a provision requiring its use. Even after con- 
sidering these letters he did not profess to understand the 
method they had tried to explain to him. 

Clearer yet perhaps is Congressman Jacobstein’s evi- 
dence. Before entering Congress he had taught economics at 
two universities and after going on the House committee he in- 
terested himself as a member and a scholar in the comparative 
merits of the two methods. He has been elected in a normally 
Republican district and the committee being evenly divided be- 
tween the parties he was independent enough to favor the Repub- 
lican bill, the only Democrat to do so. Hill and I spent three 
hours with him privately in the effort to explain the differences 
between the two methods. Later he was chosen to lead the 
right in a Republican House presumably because he was the 
only member competent to explain the competing methods. 

5. Professor Huntington says that the truth of his first 
theorem “is vouched for by the unanimous report of the Census 
Advisory Committee....and by the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Sciences.” 

The real situation would have been more adequately 
described if he had added the following points. A dozen teach- 
ers of Constitutional Law and Political Science including Deans 
of two Law Schools after reading the evidence offered by both 
sides at the hearings were likewise unanimous in preferring 
the method of major fractions on legal and Constitutional 
grounds which they thought controlling. 

But were these two groups of mathematicians really 
unanimous? At my suggestion the Census Advisory Committee 
was consulted by the chairman of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. I had improved the method of major fractions which 
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underlay the pending bill against which Professor Huntington 
had protested. To avoid sitting in judgment on my own plan, 
I retired and a former member, A. A. Young, took my place. 
The other five members had little interest in the problem so 
Young was made chairman of a subcommittee to which it was 
referred and wrote a report which was adopted by the full com- 
mittee, although the chairman preferred the method of major 
fractions and wrote “I do not believe the average legislator or 
citizen would understand the method of equal proportions..... 
The other method is not only easily understood but it has the 
sanction of long precedent.” 

Another member wrote to the chairman, “I would have 
preferred to say that....we feared that it (i.e., the method of 
equal proportions) would never commend itself to the man in 
the street and that we felt it would be better to adhere to the 
method of major fractions..... It is not my intention to formal- 
ly dissent from the report of the subcommittee.” The same 
man wrote ten years later to the Senator leading the fight for 
the bill. “I have always regretted having signed the report 
favoring the Huntington method.....” 

A third member of the earlier committee wrote to me: 
“I made no independent study of the matter but relied on the 
unanimous report of the subcommittee,” and a fourth in conver- 
sation made substantially the same admission. Thus it would 
seem that the committee, although unanimous on the record, was 
in fact about evenly divided with two in favor, two opposed and 
two signing the majority report pro forma. 

When Professor Huntington suggested that we seek a 
report from the National Academy of Sciences, I declined to 
join in the request though I did not oppose it. I thought then 
as now that the mathematical aspects of the complex problem 
are subsidiary. The committee appointed by the Academy in- 
cluded its only two members so far as I know who had already 
indicated their attitude; both favored the method of equal propor- 
tions. One of them became chairman, the other withdrew and 
refused to sign the committee report presumably because it did 
not support that method as vigorously as he thought desirable. 

I have no quarrel with either report but only with Pro- 
fessor Huntington’s application of the word “unanimous” to both. 
It illustrates a characteristic tendency not to go behind the 
printed record if on its face it favors his contention. 

Nine years after the second committee had reported 
when I was planning to call the attention of Congress to the 
merits of the method of smallest divisors, I sought to avoid a 








SHear Ings on H.R. 130, Feb. 20, 1928, p. 49. 
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revival of the war on two fronts by explaining my position and 
intention to some of my mathematical friends. I turned first 
to the chairman of the Academy committee which had consid- 
ered mainly the two methods then competing, asking him 
whether he would give me a letter about my new proposal 
which I might send to the other three members of his commit- 
tee. He sent me a draft of such a letter with permission to 
use it in that way but my plans changed and it was never sent. 
It was written after he had studied two memoranda from me 
outlining the reasons for my change and explaining my project- 
ed course of action. He wrote “Your efforts I heartily and un- 
reservedly endorse after careful study of your letter..... In 
my opinion you are now doing a real service in bringing it 
(i.e., the method of smallest divisors) to the fore.” 


Ii 


Let me now explain why I have come to prefer the 
method of smallest divisors to any of the others, even that of 
major fractions which I have advocated for many years. 

My reasons are: 

1. It secures the smallest average population per dis- 
trict and the narrowest range between the largest and smallest 
average size of district. 

2. It is the easiest method for the average citizen to 
understand and judge. 

3. The theory underlying it is persuasive to the non- 
mathematical mind. 

4. its results based on the whole population come close 
to those of the method of major fractions or the method of 
equal proportions based on the citizen population. 


1. The first point may be illustrated from the results 
of four methods under the conditions of 1940. 

















Population per District in Thousands: 
Method Average Largest Smallest Range 

Greatest Divisors 333 559 110 449 
Major Fractions 295 359 110 249 
Equal Proportions 294 359 110 249 
Smallest Divisors 283 317 110 207 














2. The procedure includes two simple steps, first, as- 
sign one member to each state, as is now done I believe by 
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all students and in the tables prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census, and then add members one by one to the state which 
at that point has the largest population or the largest average 
population per district. For example, under 1940 population 
conditions all methods agree in assigning No. 49 to New York 
and No. 50 to Pennsylvania. At that stage the four states with 
largest population per district stand as below: 








Number of Population per 
State Representatives District in Thousands 
New York, ..ccecceees 2 6,740 
Californiaccccesece | 6,907 
eee | 6,908 
i ee \ 7,897 


If a citizen were asked which of these four states has 
the best claim to another Representative, would he not say Il- 
linois? If he were told that of the five accepted methods those 
of greatest divisors and major fractions assign a third seat to 
New York before a second goes to any of the other three states 
would he not say that for this reason alone the two methods 
should be abandoned and the choice limited to some one of the 
other three? 

After the third apportioned seat has been assigned to 
Illinois the states with the best claim to the fourth seat stand 
as below: 








Number of Population 

State Representatives in Thousands 
New York... .seees 2 6,740 
California...... \ 6,907 
GO iicdswedtawe | 6,908 


If a citizen were then asked which of these three 
states has the best claim to another Representative would he 
not say Ohio? And if he were told that of the three remaining 
accepted methods those of equal proportions and harmonic mean 
assign a third seat to New York before a second goes to Ohio 
or California would he not say that for this reason alone those 
methods also should be abandoned in favor of the method of 
smallest divisors? 

An argument of this sort has been laid before some 
half dozen members of Congress separately and all have agreed 


on the following points. 
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a. The rivalry between large and small states so 
marked in the Constitutional Convention and the soil out of 
which the method of major fractions almost unconsciously grew 
is no longer influential in Congress. 

b. The dominant desire in Congress is to have dis- 
tricts as small and as nearly equal as possible. 

c. The method of smallest divisors based on giving 
each additional member to the state which then has the largest 
average population per district seems best adapted to secure 
that result and therefore deserves careful consideration by Con- 
gress. 


3. The theory underlying the method of smallest divi- 
sors is that the House of Representatives consists of two 
groups, a smaller non-apportioned group half the size of the 
Senate and holding their seats under the Constitution, and a 
larger apportioned group. The first group is assigned at the 
start one to each state with no order of precedence due to dif- 
ferences in their population. The second group is assigned to 
state after state in an order of precedence based solely on 
population. 

Accordingly two methods cooperate in any apportion- 
ment, one based only on statehood, the other based only on pop- 
ulation. Some advantage to the smaller states must result 
from the fact that in the first group they enjoy an advantage 
and in the second no offsetting disadvantage. As the member- 
ship of the House increases the net advantage of the small 
states dwindles but never completely disappears. Whether this 
method’s advantage in securing the smallest average popula- 
tion per district and the smallest range between the largest 
and the smallest average population per district in the several 
states more than balances its disadvantage in favoring the 
small states is a question only Congress can answer. 

4. There has been of recent years a rapidly spreading 
feeling in the House and probably outside that Federal appor- 
tionment like state apportionment in New York and a few other 
states should be based not on total but on citizen population. 
This belief recently induced the committee on the Census to 
recommend a bill of that sort and surprisingly enough by a 
large majority. Next day they hurriedly recalled the bill after 
their wiser colleagues had taken them for a ride because such 
a bill assumed that Congress might construe the phrase in the 
Constitution “counting the whole number of persons in each 
state” as if it read “counting only the number of citizens in 
each state.” 
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This humerous episode, showing the strength of the 
feeling against including aliens in the representative population, 
is recalled because if the method of smallest divisors should 
be adopted it would entail changes much like those resulting 
from a Constitutional amendment basing apportionment on citi- 
zens only. To test this I have experimented with the latest 
available figures on citizen population, those for 1930. In the 
ten most populous states the alien population was 7.7 percent; 
in the rest of the country it was less than one-third as great. 
Under the method of smallest divisors those ten states would 
have received six fewer seats than under the method of major 
fractions, but if the method of major fractions had been re- 
tained and applied only to the citizen population the ten states 
would also have lost six seats. The reason is that aliens are 
massed in large cities and these ten most populous states con- 
tain the largest six cities and ten of the largest fifteen in the 
country. 

But pressing on Congress the arguments for this 
change of method I must leave to younger hands. 

What time and strength remain for work on this prob- 
lem I shall devote to urging two other changes probably less 
contentious and more important. 

One is of primary importance to the nation; the other 
to the states. There is a strong and growing conviction in 
both branches of Congress that the House of Representatives 
now is much too large. In eleven of the twelve decades be- 
fore 1910 it grew under pressure from a combination of those 
states which stood to lose seats unless the whole number was 
increased. Not until 1920 was the group opposed to further ex- 
pansion able to block the expansionist group but in so doing 
they also blocked all apportionment legislation. I believe Con- 
gresS may now be ready to amend the permanent law so as to 
initiate a slight decrease in the size of the House every 10 
years. The permanent law might provide that unless Congress 











Onur ing the reapportionment debate the Nestor of the House, 
T. £. Burton, who had entered that body nearly forty years before 
and had seen it grow by one-third said: 

"The larger we become the less efficiently we function. | 
cannot describe to you too strongly the difference between the 
transaction of business In this House when | first became a Member 
of it, when there were only 325 Members as compared with 435. The 
average ability is no less today, but the distinction of membership 
is less; the opportunity of the individual member is less and the 
tendency is toward disorder and Inefficiency in the transaction of 
business." (Cong. Record, Vol. 69, page 9005, Mary 27, 1928). 
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decreed otherwise each apportionment should provide for a re- 
duction of five members. Adding so few as five states to the 
other eight or so which will lose as a result of population 
shifts would still leave a group probably too small to muster 
votes enough to break down the system of automatic reappor- 
tionment. 

The other desirable change in the Federal statute 
would solve a state problem which a number of states have 
found insoluble. In a number of states of recent years a sys- 
tem of rotten borough Congressional districts has grown out of 
the failure of state legislatures to redistrict. In New York 
state for example, where no redistricting law has been passed 
since 1916, the largest Congressional district has nearly nine 
times the population of the smallest; in Illinois conditions are 
similar. Congress might rectify this negligence or partisan- 
ship of state legislatures by reenacting a provision which had 
been in apportionment laws for half a century but was omitted 
by inadvertence in the law of 1929. It provided that in all 
states entitled to more than one member of Congress the mem- 
bers should be elected by districts consisting of contiguous and 
compact territory and having as nearly as may be equal popu- 
lation. This provision was a dead letter because it carried no 
sanction and so was disregarded with impunity. It should be 
reenacted and some sanction added. An effective one would be 
a provision in the Federal law that unless in the judgment of 
the highest state court the Congressional districts set up by 
the state legislature consisted of contiguous and compact terri- 
tory and unless the most populous district in the state exceed- 
ed the least populous by less than 50 percent the districting 
should be invalid and all Congressmen should be elected on a 
blanket ticket, until satisfactory districts were created. If such 
a law should be enacted and be found satisfactory it would not 
only cure a serious and growing evil but might also be imitat- 
ed in amendments to state Constitutions which would uproot 
similar evils in apportioning members of state legislatures. 

The gravamen of the present charge against Professor 
Huntington is that in reviving the struggle of 1929 he has now 
innocently but none the less effectively dragged the problem of 
apportionment back into the quagmire of politics from which 
his academic opponents had long struggled to extricate it and 
has left it for his successors and mine in a shape far more 
complicated and menacing than it would have been had he never 
touched it. 
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REJOINDER BY PROFESSOR HUNTINGTON 


I welcome the opportunity offered me by the editor to 
do what I can in three days’ time to correct a few of the more 
important errors in Professor Willcox’s “Reply” to my current 
paper on “The R6le of Mathematics in Congressional Appor- 
tionment.” 

1. On page 288, Professor Willcox attempts to defend 
his statement of 1928 by exhibiting an example in which the 
difference between the average district in large states and the 
average district in small states is less under the method of 
major fractions than it is under the method of equal propor- 
tions. The result shown by his example is due to accident and 
does not establish any general principle. The falsity of his 
1928 statement is established by the following example (a sin- 
gle example being sufficient to prove a negative). Let 48 seats 
be apportioned among four states with populations as follows: 

A 52,562; B 52,560; C 19,495; D 19,493. The figures tabu- 
lated in the same form as in Professor Willcox’s example are 
as foilows: 



































Seats by Method | District by Method 

Group Population EP M.F. EPs MF. 

2 large states 105,122 34 36 3,092 2,920 
2 small states 38, 988 4 12 2,785 3,249 
Difference 307 329 











In this example, the difference in question is less under the 
method of equal proportions than it is under the method of 
major fractions, thus establishing the falsity of his “statement 
of 1928.” . 

2. As to his “statement of 1940” he differs no direct 
defense, but repeats the statement in a slightly different form 
on page 294. The falsity of this statement has been proved 
again and again. (See my Survey, section 42. The statements 
in question are verbatim excerpts from the published Hearings 
before the House Committee on the Census: 1928, page 63; 
1940, page 16.) 

3. On pages 293-94 Professor Willcox attempts to dis- 
credit the two important scientific reports to which I refer in 
my paper. The Report of the Census Advisory Committee 
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(prepared in 1921 at the request of the Chairman of the House 
Committee on the Census) is signed by C. W. Doten, E. F. Gay, 
W. C. Mitchell, E. R. A. Seligman, A. A. Young, and W. §S. 
Rossiter. The Report of the National Academy of Sciences 
(prepared in 1929 at the request of the Speaker of the House) 
is signed by G. A. Bliss, E. W. Brown, L. P. Eisenhart, and 
Raymond Pearl. Any attempt to show, by means of annoymous 
private letters and innuendoes, that these signatures do not 
mean what they say, is a gross insult to these distinguished 
scholars, several of whom are no longer living. None of the 
signers has published anything that would indicate a change of 
mind; and no organized body of scholars has published any 
criticism of the Reports. In any case, the conclusions reached 
do not rest solely on the authority of the signers; they are 
clear-cut propositions the truth of which can be independently 
verified by any competent mathematician. 

4. Professor Willcox pays lip service to these two 
Reports, but he constantly ignores their conclusions. The 
Advisory Committee Report concludes as follows: “The 
method of equal proportions, consistent as it is with the literal 
meaning of the words of the Constitution, is logically superior 
to the method of major fractions.” (The Constitutional provi- 
sion is that within every period of ten years “Representatives 
shall be apportioned among the several states according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each state.”) The National Academy Report concludes as fol- 
lows: “The method of equal proportions is preferred by the 
committee because it satisfies the test of proportionality when 
applied either to the sizes of Congressional Districts or to 
numbers of Representatives, and because it occupies mathemati- 
cally a neutral position with respect to emphasis on larger and 
smaller states.” 

5. Examples of conflict with these reports are the fol- 
lowing. On page 283 Professor Willcox talks of “sixteen or 
more methods all satisfying the mathematical conditions,” where 
as the mathematical theory recognizes only five as worthy of 
investigation. Again on page 284 he says that “the method of 
major fractions holds the balance” evenly between the large and 
small states, whereas the mathematical theory assigns this neu- 
tral position to the method of equal proportions. On page 290, 
his reference to Daniel Webster implies that Webster originated 
the method of major fractions, whereas in fact the original 
Webster method proved to be an unworkable method, not always 
giving the right total. (See my Survey, section 35.) 
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6. On pages 284 and 288, Professor Willcox states cor- 
rectly that the adoption of the percentage basis in measuring 
the inequality between two states leads inevitably to the method 
of equal proportions. He opposes the use of percentage in- 
equalities, and appears to believe that the adoption of absolute 
inequalities will lead with equal inevitability to the method of 
major fractions. But this is not the case. The adoption of the 
absolute basis leads to a dilemma, requiring a further choice. 
Absolute differences applied to districts lead to the method of 
harmonic mean. Absolute differences applied to numbers of 
representatives per person lead to the method of major frac- 
tions. These two methods are symmetrically situated in the 
list, according to the Academy Report, and there is no mathe- 
matical reason for choosing between them. If Professor Will- 
cox is right in maintaining (on page 296) that the dominant de- 
sire in Congress now is “to have districts as nearly equal as 
possible” and if absolute differences are to be used, then the 
only method which will achieve this goal is the method of har- 
monic mean. The method of major fractions will not equalize 
the districts on any basis whatever. (Survey, p. 11.) 

7. The most significant feature of Professor Willcox’s 
“Reply” to my paper is the fact that he makes no comment 
whatever on my concluding numerical table, which I describe as 
a typical illustration of the main argument in favor of the meth- 
od of equal proportions as against the method of major frac- 
tions. (Our attention may be confined to these two methods, 
since they are the only methods mentioned in the existing law 
or in any proposed legislation.) The principle is this: The in- 
equality between the congressional districts in any two states, 
no matter whether this inequality is measured on an absolute 
basis or on a percentage basis, will always be smaller under 
the method of equal proportions than it is under the method of 
major fractions. No “reply” to my paper can be regarded as 
scientifically complete which fails to take some stand with re- 
spect to this central thesis. Professor Willcox’s strange atti- 
tude toward scientific questions of this kind may perhaps best 
be explained by his own statement in Science, June 8, 1928, 
page 582: “My main purpose has been to help Congress out of 
a dilemma, and I am not interested in justifying my course in 
so doing to my academic colleagues.” 

8. In conclusion, I should like to express my hearty 
agreement with Professor Willcox in regard to the importance 
of an honest redistricting within the several states. My hope 
is that Congress will set a good example to the states by put- 
ting its own house in order. 








Edward V. Huntington 











IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICAN 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY DURING THE 
PAST DECADE 


(Concluded) 


Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. 
and 
Ruth Gallagher 
Cornell University 


In the preceding section! we have discussed the gener- 
al trends and the specific developments in social anthropology, 
psychiatry and collective behavior studies as they have affected 
social psychology during the past decade. The first part of the 
present section will continue the consideration of these trends 
as they have affected quantitative and experimental work in so- 
cial psychology. In the second part of this section we seek to 
point to the problems of method which must increasingly oc- 
cupy the attention of social psychologists. 


QUANTITATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


It is obvious that thus far this paper has not dealt 
with developments in the field of quantitative techniques during 
the past decade. The avoidance was intentional because we 
have held that the fundamentally important developments in so- 
cial psychology during the past ten years have been in orienta- 
tion rather than in technology. We wished therefore to estab- 
lish our point of view before evaluating some of the develop- 
ments in quantitative technique. 

In the present discussion we are not raising the ques- 
tion of whether to quantify or not to quantify in social psychol- 
ogy. The problem hgs been discussed rather thoroughly by 
Lundberg and others.“ Rather we prefer to limit ourselves to 





Isee Sociometry, Vol. 4, 1941, pp. 107-139. 


2Georce A. Lundberg, "Quantitative Methods in Social Psychol- 
ogy,” Am. Sociological Review, Vol. |, 1936, pp. 38-54, with Discus- 
sion by hillard Waller, pp. 54-60. For further development and 
generalization by Lundberg see his Foundations of Sociolocy, New 
York, 1939. See also Herbert Blumer, "The Problem of Concept in 


Social Psychology," Am. Jour. of Sociology, Vol. 45, 1940, pp. 707+ 
719. 
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indicating the evidences of orientational shifts in quantitative 
methods in social psychology. 

Gordon W. Allport, in his analysis of 1600 sample arti- 
cles in 14 selected psychological journals covering a period of 
50 years,” has shown among other things that so far as a sam- 
ple of articles in the general psychological journals could 


show: 


1) Interest in problems of method rose rapidly from 
1918 to the end of the twenties and continued at a 
fairly high level. 

2) The use of statistics showed the same pattern to 
a more pronounced degree. 


A study of the articles over a period of ten years, be- 
ginning about 1916, gives rise to the distinct impression that 
research workers were preoccupied with refining instruments 
of precise measurement. The best work on reliability and va- 
lidity of personality and attitude tests appeared in this period. 
The proliferation of so-called mental tests that followed Binet’s 
work was followed about ten years later by a barage of so- 
called personality tests. In all of this work the drive to pre- 
cise mensuration forced a more rigorous definition and delimi- 
nation of the variable to be measured. This tendency aided and 
abetted the atomistic and fragmental approach already well- 
developed in laboratory psychology. It was rare indeed to find 
within the ranks of those who operated under the symbol psy- 
chology any who protested this excessive atomization of social 
behavior.» Of course the Gestalt psychologists must be ex- 
cepted, but the full impact of their work on American social 
psychology was not felt until the early thirties. 





36. W. Allport, "The Psychologist's Frame of Reference" (The 
Presidential Address to the 47th Annual Meeting of the Amer. Psy- 
chological Association, September, 1939), Psychological Bulletin, 
Vol. 37 (1), January, 1940, pp. 1-28. 


4a number of weaknesses in the sample exist but cannot be 
discussed here. 


Smuch credit must go to Ellsworth Faris, sociologist, and 
Gordon W. Allport, psychologist, for constantly emphasizing the 
fallacies and pitfalls of the atomizing tendencies in social psy- 
chology. Cf. Faris' Nature of Human Nature, New York, 1937 for a 
collection of his articles written during the 1920's and '30's; and 
Allport's article "The Study of the Undivided Personality," Jour. 


of Ab. and Soc. Psychology, Vol. IS, 1823-1924, pp. 132-I41. 
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The search for clear-cut personality variables that 
would lend themselves readily to statistical procedures pre- 
sents research workers in social psychology with two impor- 
tant problems. The first is that of integration of isolated bits 
of behavior into categories that are meaningful in a vocabulary 
seeking to describe social interactional phenomena. The sec- 

/ ond problem is relating behavior to situational contexts. 

With regard to the first problem there have been two 
general attempts at solution, one using mathematical procedures 
of integration checked by less formal interpretative judgments, 
and the other using less formal judgments and insights® to ar- 
rive at meaningful categories and checking these by quantita- 
tive techniques. 

Thirty-five years ago the assumptions regarding spe- 
cific mental abilities and the multiplicity of tests of these abil- 
ities had forced Spearman to develop his famous “factor g” 
hypothesis. His hypothesis was that a group of intercorrelated 
tests when analyzed by his two-factor method would show a 
common factor g and special or unique factors for each test.’ 

When the development of measurement of personality 
traits other than intelligence occurred, there were some at- 
tempts to use the two-factor method to integrate clusters of 
isolated variables. These applications of the method did not 
get very far before the brilliant generalization of the method 
was made by L. L. Thurstone in his multiple factor theory.® By 

using the theory of determinants and vector analysis, Thurstone 
was able to develop a mathematical theory and procedure for 
reducing any matrix of intercorrelated variables to a set of 
clusters which would define the general factor or factors one 
needed to posit in order to account for all the intercorrelations. 





such insights may of course be the results of the informal 
correlational processes inherent in any common sense observation of 
relationships. 


7See Spearman, C. E., The Abilities of Man, New York, 1927, 


for a summary statement of the development of the theory and method 
as applied to mental abilities. 


SThe first publication of his theory was made by Thurstone 
in his article, "Multiple Factor Analysis," Psychological Review, 
Vol. 38, September, 1931, pp. 406-427. Since that time he has pub- 
lished a series of reports culminating in his two books, Vectors of 
Mind, Chicago, 1535, and Primary Mental Abilities, Chicago, 1938. 
For a summary statement of the status of multiple factor theory see 
L. L. Thurstone, "Current Issues in Factor Analysis," Psychological 
Bulletin, Vol. 37, No. 44, April, 1940. 
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Thus, Spearman’s single-common factor theory was found to be 
a special case of a more general theory of multiple factors. 

Most of Thurstone’s recent work has been directed to 
the application of the theory to mental abilities. However, the 
method was taken over by workers interested in measuring 
other personality variables and even by those working on situ- 
ational factors? in the effort to tie together a multitude of 
items into a smaller number of categories. 

The work of the Guilfords!9 is perhaps as representa- 
tive as any in the application of multiple factor procedures to 
personality test items. From our study of these and other ef- 
forts we get the impression that when the method is applied to 
behavior variables as now measured, it can do little more than 
establish new cluster categories that are not much more usable 
than the current ones. The same general observation holds 
with respect to its application to attitudes or opinions. 1 

It is also our distinct impression, however, that the 
factor method will yield astonishingly helpful results when it is 
applied to variables that are described and measured with ref- 
erence to a specified situational field or context. Indeed, we 
are fortunate enough to have some tentative confirmation of 
this hunch in the as yet unpublished research of Kurt Lewin, 











Ssee H. F. Gosnell and Margaret J. Schmidt, "Factorial Analy- 
sis of the Relation of the Press to Voting in Chicago," Jour. of 
Social Psychology, Vol. 7, pp. 375-385; and E. W. Burgess and L. S. 
Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New York, 
1939, pp. 317-322; and J. B. Maller, "Vital Indices and Their Rela- 
tion to Psychological and Social Factors," Human Biology, Vol. 5, 
No. |, February, 1933, for illustrations. 

10), Pp. Guilford and Ruth B. Guilford, "An Analysis of the 
Factors in a Typical Test of Introversion-Extroversion," Jour. of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 28, 1934, pp. 377-399. Same 














authors, "Personality Factors S.E. and M.," Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. 2, 1936, pp. 109-127. Same authors, "Personality Factors D., 
R.T., and A., Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 34, 
1939, pp. 21-36. Same authors, "Personality Factors N. and G.D., 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 34, 1939, pp. 239- 
248. See also, J. C. Flanagan, "Factor Analysis in the Study of 
Personality," Stanford University Press. 1935. 

See also, T. ¥V. Moore, "The Empirical Determination of Cer- 
tain Syndromes Underlying Praecox and Manic Depressive Psychoses," 
Am. Jour. of Psychiatry, Vol. 9, pp. 719-738. 














llsee H. B. Carlson, "Attitudes of Undergraduate Students ," 
Jour. of Social Psychology, Vol. 5, 1934, pp. 202-213. 





See also, L. D. Whisler, "Multiple-Factor Analysis of Gen- 
eralized Attitudes," Jour. of Social Psychology, Vol. 5, 1934, pp. 
283-297. 
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Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. White. As a part of their elabor- 
ate studies of group behavior under various types of leadership, 
they have intercorrelated a number of items of behavior relat- 
ed to the specified situational field. Preliminary manipulation 
and inspection of the data seem to indicate that without doubt 
two major clusters will emerge which are meaningful in de- 
scribing pple patterns of children in relation to adult authority 
symbols. This suggests that results of applications of factor 
analysis in social psychology to sterile non-contextual descrip- 
tions of isolated behavior units will themselves prove sterile. 
But when behavior-in-specified-situational-fields descriptions 
are used the results will support the claim that the method is 
one of the most useful products of the past decade. This is 
not the appropriate place to discuss the application of the fac- 
tor method to problems of measurement of intelligence. We 
suspect that here again if a contextual or behavior-in-situation 
orientation characterized analyses of intelligence, factor meth- 
ods would yield more fruitful results. 

A second type of attempt to solve the impasse of 
atomization has been the selection of apparently meaningful be- 
havior categories on the basis of general experience and ob- 
servation and the attempt to determine by quantitative pro- 
cedures whether or not a given category behaves as an inte- 
grated configuration. A correlative assumption in such work is 
that such complexes are general trait attributes which are pos- 
sessed in varying degrees by individuals. 

The work of Gordon W. Allport perhaps best represents 
this approach. 13 The weakness in this approach inheres not so 
much as many think in its dependence on “insight” or informal 
quantitative knowledge; but rather on its failure, to date, to deal 





I2conversation with Ralph K. White regarding the studies of 
autocratic, democratic and laissez-faire group situations. See 
R. Lippitt, "Field Theory and Experiment Atmospheres," Am. Jour. of 
Sociology, Vol. 45, 1939, pp. 26-49. 


I3see Gordon W. Allport, "The Study of the Undivided Personal- 

ity," Jour. of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 19, 1924-25, 
pp. 132-141. Same author, "A Test for Ascendance-Submission," 
Jour. of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 23, 1928, pp. 118-136. 
Same author, "What is a Trait of Personality?" Jour. of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Vol. 25, I931, pp. 368-372. 

Philip E. Vernon and Gordon W. Allport, "A Test for Person- 
al Values," Jour. of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 26, 1932, 
pp. 231-248. 

Gordon W. Allport, Personality, a Psychological Interpreta- 
tion, New York, 1937. 
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explicitly with situational factors. Thus, it deals with traits as 
attributes to be found in the personality quite independent of 

the self-other(s) context. To be sure, Allport’s Ascendance- 
Submission Test is framed in terms of behavior in situations. 
It is one of the few “trait” tests to show any such sophistica- 
tion. However, the combination of responses in many types 
of situation to get a total score which is presumed to indicate 
the degree of ascendancy or submissiveness possessed by the 
person reveals failure to follow far enough the view of behavior 
as functional to a situational context. Thus, responses which 
indicate ascendant behavior in some situations and submissive 
behavior in others will yield an intermediate score which ac- 
tually predicts nothing of what behavior a person will manifest 
in a specified situation. The rather high validity of this test 
is probably due more to the stability and uniformity of the sit- 
uational fields represented in the test than to the fact that it 
has uncovered a general trait-attribute which suffuses the be- 
havior of the organism. From the point of view represented 

in this paper, measurement of traits will become more fruitful 
when the variable to be measured is tied to a specified type of 
relational context and when the thinking about traits is situa- 
tional-contextual in orientation. In fact, the trend in this direc- 
tion has already definitely established itself!5 and may be stat- 
ed as one of the important developments in social psychology 
during this decade. 

It is difficult to evaluate the efforts now being made 
to make quantitative descriptions of the situational field. As 
long as research workers were content to assume that an iso- 
lated measured response could be correlated meaningfully with 
a single artificially isolated “stimulus,” the problem was rela- 
tively simple. But when a dynamic community situational field 
in which the interacting groups must be located, or a single 








\4a. C. Rosander, "An Attitude Scale Based Upon Behavior Sit- 
uations," Jour. of Social Psychology, Vol. 8, 1937, pp. 3-16, is 
another such test in the field of attitudes. 

ISsee for example Lois 8. Murphy, Social Behavior and Child 
Personality, New York, 1939. 

For suggestions of how personality characteristics (traits) 
are functional to positions in situations in the larger social sit- 
uation, see John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town, Yale 
Univ. Press, 1938. See also Allison Davis and John Dollard, Chil- 
dren of Bondage, Washington, D.C., I940. The field for contextual- 
ly minded measurers is wide open for measurement of "traits" and 
attitudes of members of groups in defined positions in intergroup 
situational fields. 
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group in which persons have social psychological positions, or 
a marriage in which each partner represents several overt or 
potential roles becomes the “stimulus” to be described, then 
the problem is a difficult one indeed. 

The best known efforts to develop a system for quanti- 
tative een, gar of situational fields are those of Lewin and 
his students.16 Their application of the concepts of topological 
mathematics to psychological interpretations is most ingenious. 
While we are not certain that their regions, boundaries, bar- 
riers, paths, life space, et cetera, will prove the most useful 
tools of description and interpretation for a matured behavior- 
in-situational-context vocabulary, they certainly point the re- 
searcher in the direction of such an orientation and most cer- 
tainly will serve as one of the major points of departure in 
this crucial undertaking. 

Another possible lead in this direction, and one which 
may have possibilities of further elaboration in describing 
both interpersonal and intergroup situations is that of J. L. 
Moreno’s+! sociometric descriptions. The simple charting of 
the attraction-repulsion networks of members of a situational 
field of course has nothing of the mathematical elegance and 
sophistication of Lewin’s work. However, the results of such 
chartings may be translated into topological language, and appli- 
cation of the method may actually be more practical for cer- 
tain purposes than procedures formulated for topological stud- 
ies. 

The fruitful situational analyses now being made with 
little formal quantitative technique will prove stimulating chal- 
lenges to quantitative methodologists. The descriptions of 
class relations in communities found in the work of John Dol- 
lard,18 Allison and Elizabeth Davis,!8 and Burleigh and Mary 





ISsee K, Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology, New 
York, 1936. 


See also J. F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order, New 
York, 1936. 

See also K. Lewin, "Field Theory and Experiment in Social 
Psychology: Concepts and Methods," Am. Jour. of Sociology, Vol. 44, 
1939, pp. 868-896. 

75ee J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Washington, D.C., 1934, 

and numerous articles by him and others in the journal Sociometry 
published by Dr. Moreno. 

See also George A. Lundberg and Margaret Lawsing, "The So- 
clography of Some Community Relations," Am. Sociological Rev., Vol. 
2, 1937. pp. 318-335. 


'8see John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town, Yale 
Univ. Press, 1937; Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of 
Bondage, Washington, D.C., 1940. 
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Gardner, 19 and the forthcoming work of W. Lloyd Warner,29 
will undoubtedly tempt many workers to give mathematical de- 
scription to such dynamic fields. These efforts are bound to 
test present topological and sociometric formulations and lead 
to other schemes of situational quantification. Similarly the 
behavior-in-situation analyses made by clinicians, noted previ- 
ously in this paper, call for the same testing and reformula- 
tions of a mathematics of the dynamic situation. It is quite 
probable that the multiple factor method applied to situations 
rather than to “minds” and “personalities” will lead to some 
form of “factor loading” description of situations. 

Since the attitude and its measurement has been such 
an important focus of attention in social psychology, it is nec- 
essary to add a note on developments in this connection. The 
efforts to apply the brilliant precision methods of Thurstone to 
the analyses of attitudes in many dynamic situational fields 
have led to the recognition that except in very stable contexts 
the method is too cumbersome. Thus, modifications and short 
cuts have been developed. The work of R. Likert““ is especial- 
ly notable in this respect. He has been able to construct reli- 
able and valid instruments with much shorter procedures. Even 
the Likert technique, however, is too complex for purposes of 
quick approximations in rapidly changing situational fields, par- 
ticularly large-scale fields. 

The demand for quick large-scale assessment of rapid- 
ly changing attitudes has led to the use by the various opinion 
polls and government agencies of “yes,” “no” responses to sin- 
gle items. None of these developments, however, discards or 
discredits the Thurstone technique. Where time allows and pre- 
cision needs demand, his technique is indicated. 






a 


EXPERIMENTAL DEVELOPMENTS 


It is sufficient for our purpose to give a very brief in- 
dication of the shifts in experimental work which seem to re- 
flect the trends we have already described. 





\9see@ Allison and Elizabeth Davis and Burleigh and Mary Gard- 
ner, Deep South to be published by the Univ. of Chicago Press. 

20Research in "Yankee City" to be published in several vol- 
umes beginning shortly. 

2lsee L. L. Thurstone, "Isolation of Blocs in a Legislative 
Body by the Voting Records of Its Members," Jour. of Social Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 3, pp. 425-433. 

22R Likert, "A Technique for the Measurement of Attitudes," 
Archives of Psychology, No. 140, June, 1932. See also Murphy, G. 








and Likert, R., Public Opinion and the Individual, New York, 1938. 
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| The best indication that a major revolution has taken 
place is the marked change in orientation and emphasis Seen 
inthe revision.of the Murphys’ book, Experimental Social Psy- 
chology. 23 In the short space of six years (1931-1937) what 
had been a handbook of references to isolated bits of more or 
less meaningless experimental research became a systematic 
evaluation of research work with a major emphasis on integra- 
tive and contextual orientation. With this change in point of 
view, there came a greater tolerance and appreciation for the 
work of cultural anthropologists, and psychiatrists who, as we 
have pointed out, were leading in the newer orientation. 

The productive results of the interpenetration of social- 
anthropological research and laboratory research are well- 
illustrated by the work of Muzafer Sherif.24 Be it noted that 
Sherif, in addition to being a member of another culture (Turk- 
ish), studied in the fields of cultural anthropology and sociology 
(particularly of social classes), as well as in psychology} His 
application of the experimental technique to problems of The 
establishment of norms in defined and undefined situations dem- 
onstrates the necessary interdependence of perspective giving 
work in larger social contexts and the precisely defined situa- 
tions of the green 

With the s rly work of the Murphys and Newcomb 
revised and brought into line with the dominant trends, it be- 
comes aS presumptuous as it is unnecessary for us to attempt 
a review of experimental work in social psychology. We need 
merely to state that there is widespread evidence of attempts 
to make the complex situation explicit in experimental analyses. 
This has not yet reached the point where experimenters are 
fully aware of the necessity for making explicit not only the 
laboratory context but also the impinging situational contexts 
which may be projected by the subject, e.g., his class, com- 
munity and family situations. Moreover, it is true that as yet 
experimenters have not reached the point of sophistication 
where they realize the functioning in the experiment, its formu- 
lation, execution and interpretation, of their own positions in 
relevant contexts. In our opinion, however, the time is soon 
coming when the observer will scrutinize his own explicit and 
implicit situational frames in interpreting the problems he 
formulates and the interpretation he gives his findings. Bias 








23The first edition, Experimental Social Psychology by Gardner 





Murphy and Lois B. Murphy was published in 1931 (New York). The re- 
vised edition (same authors and T. N. Newcomb) appeared in 1937. 


24Psychology of Social Norms, New York, 1936. 
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is inevitable and, what is more, if we use it explicitly and in- 
vite many biases to a problem, it may become one of the most 
valuable tools in our entire kit. 

As illustrations of the trend in the direction of more 
explicit situational orientation, we may cite in addition to 
Sherif25 the work of Lewin2® and his associates, that of H. A. 
Murray27 and his aemenaas, of Lois B. Murphy,28 D. M. Mc- 
Gregor,29 Hadley Cantril,® 0 and R. R. Sears. These names 
by no means exhaust et Lee LC nor do they represent an ade- 


quate sample. 
It is also important to note here the growing tendency , 


for experimenters with animal subjects to become more aware 
of total situational factors (even including the experimenter’s 
personality) and to make them explicit in their interpretations. 
Moreover, there is a greater tendency to give attention to set- 
ting up situational fields roughly congruent with human situa- 
tions and to point to possible implications for thé, social psy- 
chology of humans. Fifteen years ago Hamilton’“ made use of 





250p. cit. 

260». cit.; see especially the forthcoming work of Kurt Lewig, 
Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. White on autocratic, democratic and 
laissez-faire group situations. 

27Explorations in Personality, op. cit. An interesting fea- 
ture of the work reported in this book is the effort to develop cat- 
egories of interpersonal relationships rather than rely on trait- 
attribute categories. It seems to us that the theorizing is handi- 
capped somewhat by leaning too heavily on the Freudian theory of 
personality organization. The work of Sullivan, Moreno and Horney 
would add a good deal to the insights of the Harvard Clinic group. 


28 0p. cit. 

23"Determinants of Prediction of Social Events," Jour. of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 33, 1938, pp. 179-204. 

30"The Prediction of Social Events," Jour. of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, Vol. 33, 1938, pp. 364-389. These experimental 














studies of prediction which pay attention to the degrees of clarity 
and ambiguity of the situational field and the correlated degrees 
of projection by subjects of private "definitions of the situation" 
are very significant for the study of any act-in-situation, since 
every social act involves a "prediction." 


31 "Exper imental Studies of Projection: |. Attribution of 
Traits," Jour. of Social Psychology, Vol. 7, 1936, pp. 151-163; 
11. "Ideas of Reference," same journal, Vol. 8, 1937, pp. 389-400. 
32Hamilton, G. V., An Introduction to Objective Psychopathol- 
ogy, St. Louis, 1925. Same author, "Comparative Psychology and 
Psychopathology," Am. Jour. of Psychology, Vol. 39, 1927. 
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animal experimental work in psychopathology and suggested 
more extensive use of it, but it was several years before his 
suggestions bore any fruit. 

This impressionistic report of trends in experimental 
social psychology may be concluded with the prediction that 
during the next ten years experiments will show a rapid shift 
to the orientation we have outlined in this paper. There will 
be less patience with fragmental work which merely allows the 
use of ingenious instrumentation and more demand that experi- 
ments be set up to answer questions raised at critical points 
in a dynamic field theory of social behavior. Experimenters 
will think more in terms of situations and less in terms of 
isolated segments of behavior. They will be more conscious 
of their own positions in the experimental situation and the in- 
evitable interpenetration of experimenter and subject. And fi- 
nally, the problems they formulate will be viewed increasingly 
from the point of view of their relevance to clarifying our un- 
derstanding of behavior in interpersonal as well as large-scale 
social situations. 


METHOD: THE PROBLEM OF THE 1940’S 


The foregoing sections of this article were written in 
the summer of 1940 at the request of the Sociological Research 
Association. Originally our intention was to outline the impor- 
tant developments in the field of social psychology which oc- 
curred during the decade of the thirties. As we have seen, 
however, it was impossible to talk about developments in social 
psychology as though they cropped up full-blown; rather we had 
to show these developments as trends, relevant both to the par- 
ticular field of social psychology and to the general field of 





335 ome representative work is found in: 

Hall, Calvin, "Neurotic White Rats,” Jour. of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, Vol. 28, 1933, pp. I-5. 

Liddell, H. S., "The Experimental Neurosis and the Problem 
_of Mental Disorder," Am. Jour. of Psychiatry, Vol. 94, 1948, pp. 
1035-1041. 

Murchison, C., "The Experimental Measurement of a Social 
Hierarchy" in Gallus Domesticus. See Jour. of Social Psychology, 

















Vol. 6, 1935, pp. 3-30; 172-181; and Vol. 7, 1936, pp. 3-18, for 
three articles on this work. There are several others referred to 
in these articles. 

Maier, N. R. F., "Experimentally Produced Neurotic Behavior 
in the Rat," paper at the December, 1938 meeting of the A.A.A.S. 
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social sciences. We found ourselves engaged in the never-end- 
ing task of trying to reconstruct history. Instead of listing 
events in a few pages, we attempted to give them direction and 
movement, and tried at least to make the context of these move- 
ments as broad as the limitations of time and our particular 
perspective would permit. 

Necessarily personal selection figured large in the 
process. Lacking any rigorous basis for assigning relevance 
or importance to the trends we observed, we constructed one 
from the elements of our own bias. First of all we weighed 
the trends in terms of their contribution to social psychology 
at the conceptual or theoretical level, a fairly arbitrary choice; 
and secondly we set up an arbitrary standard of what we con- 
sidered to be the requirements of an adequate social psycholog- 
ical theory. We accepted the assumption that all knowledge is 
relevant to particular perspectives and went ahead to describe 
what we saw from our perspective as fully and honestly as 
possible. Recent evidence? gives some support to the validi- 
ty of the point of view we presented. 

The present section was written in the summer of 
1941, just one year later. It is not our intention to prolong 
this article by citing works published within the last year that 
would substantiate our position. Such excellent articles as 
G. P. Murdock’s “Anthropology and Human Relat ons”*’” and 
A. Kardiner’s “Psychoanalysis and Psychology””’” fall readily 
into the picture as continuations of the developments we have 
noted. And sufficient others of the same temper have appeared 
within the last year to suggest the scientific utility of the 
frame of reference we have outlined. There is a point however 
beyond which trend-finding degenerates into an “aha we told 
you so” attitude, and this is particularly inexcusable when the 
trend-finder focuses his specialized observation on a span as 
short as one year. We can take advantage of the year interven- 
ing between this section and the previous ones much more prof- 
itably, we think. 





34some of the positions we maintained In our review have sub- 
sequently been corroborated by others, particularly Ernest Beagle- 
hole, "The Implications of H. S. Sullivans' Interpersonal Theory 
for Social Psychology," Psychiatry, Vol. 4, No. |, February, 1941, 
and E. B. Reuter, "The Status of Social Psychology," Am. Jour. Soc., 
Vol. XLVI, No. 3, November, 1940. Reuter's article was written in 
the spring and Beaglehole's in the summer of 1940, but neither was 
available to us at the time of writing our review. 


35sociometry, Vol. 4, No. 2, May, 1941, pp. 140-149. 
36Philos. of Science, Vol. 8, No. 2, April, 1941. 
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In reviewing the trends we built a certain picture of 
the status of social psychology up to 1940. If we take this as 
a given, it affords us a fairly good springboard into the future 
of social psychology. From comments and reactions to that 
picture, including our own, we have taken a new perspective 
toward it--one which affords some insight into the possible di- 
rection of future social psychological developments. In one 
sense this new perspective represents a shift from our former 
“criterion of relevance and importance” to a new criterion; it 
takes us from the realm of social psychological theory to that 
of method.?’ Instead of using the “requirements of an adequate 
social psychological theory” as our yardstick, we propose to 
measure gocial psychology against the canons of operational 
science.® 

As a matter of fact our choice of a conceptual stand- 
ard for the foregoing sections was perhaps not so arbitrary as 
we made it sound. It was as much a commentary upon the 
role of social psychology in the thirties as it was upon our own 
interests and bias. If we were to characterize this réle, we 
might say that social psychologists conducted a kind of clearing 
house for the theoretical output of other social scientists. They 
battened on the research efforts in other fields, but offered lit- 
tle in the way of research return from their own field. Recall 
how much of what turned up as grist for the social psycholo- 
gist’s mill came from anthropology and clinical psychiatry, po- 
litical science and even economics. Recall too the lack of spec- 
ulation about method, the unwillingness to dogmatize about sci- 
entific provinces, in short the whole brokerage aspect of social 
psychology in this era. 

If our emphasis on theory was prompted by the nature 
of social psychology in the thirties, it would not be straining 
fact too far to say that our present choice of emphasis is 





37note that our treatment of experimental and quantitative 
developments was made from the point of view of orientational shifts, 
and not concerned with the problem of method, as such. 


38credit for this shift in perspective is due chiefly to Tal- 
cott Parsons whose excellent critique of this paper as it was origi- 
nally presented before the $.R.A., defined the role of social psy- 
chology in terms of method. His paper, (mimeographed, Cambridge, 
Mass.) held some invaluable suggestions as to the larger meaning of 


the trends we noted in a general “action schema" for studying human 
behavior. 


39Talcott Parsons: op. cit. See also H. S. Fries, "Physics, 
a Viclous Abstraction," Philos. of Science, Vol. 6, 1939, pp. 30I- 
308. 
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of prompted by a critical need which these developments have fi- 
3 as nally produced. Sooner or later social psychologists should be 
ture prought to book to define their subject matter and their re- 
at search goals within it, and unless the forties are to be nothing 
e but a reiteration of the thirties, the coming decade should show }, 
di- an increasing preoccupation with this problem. 
The important point established by inter-disciplinary 
mer cooperation was this: Each of the social sciences furnishes 
it just another perspective on the varied phenomena of human be- 
hat havior; each isolates for study only a particular aspect of the 
juate | common primary datum, social action, and no one of them can 
0 thrive in even partial independence of the others.39 This is 
a conclusion worthy of a decade of effort. But further cross- 
| fertilization of the kind which established this point is no long- 
d- er needed. To consolidate this gain, social scientists should 
as begin to ask themselves some methodological questions. What 
| justifies these separate approaches to the same data? How do 
own we define the subject matter of a particular social science, 
° and its rdle in relation to the other sciences which study so- 
"ing cial action? It is difficult to see how anything but a rigorous 
hey | concern for method in each of the social sciences will answer 
lit- | these questions satisfactorily. 
all For social psychologists this presents itself as a criti- 
, cal issue. They can continue the brokerage function which they 
10- have assumed within the social sciences and sidestep the 
eC- troublesome problem of method if they like. This is an alter- 
i- native not open to the other fields. But, if social psycholo- 
al gists choose this course, they must be content with an increas- 


; 
ingly second-hand contact with data. If they choose the other 
re alternative, they will address themselves directly to the prob- 
lem of method, taking advantage of their cross-roads position 
between institutional and clinical studies of behavior to estab- 
} lish an operationally valid relationship with actual data. 
| The challenge of this latter course is such that we 
ts, | doubt if social psychologists will ignore it. In the spectrum of 
the social sciences, there is a dark spot between institutional 
studies of behavior and the “impertinently realistic” studies of 
| the clinics. In this area rests the key to the meaning of cul- 
. ture and society to individuals, which no amount of further the- 
| oretical refinement alone will reveal. This is the area which 
institutional studies shoot over and clinical studies shoot under, 
' and the one which only a methodologically mature social psy- 


chology can actually hit. 
Much of the groundwork for meeting this challenge has 


already been laid, and it is readily accessible if we are willing 
to go to the philosophers of modern science for it. Bentley’s 
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statement that “The newer science becomes able to express it- of 
self frankly on the level of its own skills”; and again that “A 5 
generation ago physics and chemistry were differentiated in ol 
terms of fact: today in terms of objective and technique” 40 th 
represent a position won by assiduous thinking in conjunction be 
with experiment. They contain suggestions which social psy- tc 
chologists in their present situation cannot afford to ignore. Ac- s 
cording to this view there are no separate scientific subject c 
matters apart from methodological convenience. The subject a 


matter of social psychology, no less than that of any other sci- 
ence, is given by operations which social psychologists per- | e 
form. It is the nature of the operations, not the “nature of the | d 
data,” which determines the kind of eetiataiy S which eventually '. 
goes under the heading of social psychology. 1 t 
Up to the present day the kind of operations which ¢ 
have built a significant body of social psychological theory have t 
resisted formulation, but they were nonetheless operations per- , 
formed in a context. The theory of the social origins of mind E 
and self, the theory of the situational determination of behavior, . 
were arrived at by men like Cooley and Mead, who did some- 
thing within the social process and recorded their reactions to 
the doing. Unfortunately, the operations that went into the build 
ing of this theory are lost to us. At the time when Cooley and 
Baldwin and others were theorizing about social experience, | 
there was no operational movement on*foot, no awareness that 
successful communication of theory depended upon our ability ) 
to describe the operations which were behind it. The lack of 
explicit operational statement in the theory we have inherited 
is a hindrance to us even up to the present time, for so far as 
operational consciousness goes, social psychology is still in the 
position of Mr. Bentley’s “physics a generation ago.” j 
The ABC’s of operational thinking, that operations must | 
be made both exact and explicit in order that their accompany- 
ing conceptual scheme be communicable, are not yet the ABC’s 








WOn. F, Bentley, "Skin and Philosophy," Philos. of Science, 
Vol. 8, No. |. 


4h, bibliography on this position in modern science would run 

to many titles. We suggest the following as a basic minimum: 

G. A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology, New York, 1939. 

W. M. Malisoff, "Emergence Without Mystery," Philos. of 
Science, Vol. 6, 1939, pp. 17-34. 

L. A. White, "Science is Sciencing,” Philos. of Science, 
Vol. 5, 1938, pp. 360-388. 

P. W. Bridgeman, "Operational Analysis," Philos. of Science, 

















Vol. 5, 1938, pp. II4-I31. 
See also footnote on page 109, Sociometry, Vol. 4, No. 2. i 
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of social psychology. No social psychologist has deliberately 
set himself down to do what the physicist Bridgeman did--to 
observe himself as scientist at work and to record accurately 
the relation between experiment and concept found in his own 
pehavior. The difficulty in subjecting interpersonal processes 
to experiment is partly responsible for this, but a greater 
share of responsibility lies with the fact that it is possible to 
communicate social psychological insights in the inexact hit or 
miss language of everyday social life. 

The physicist can safely look upon the atom or the 
electron as creatures of his own scientific construction. He 
does not have to worry overmuch about lay misinterpretations 
of his concepts or competition with other non-professional 
terms. To communicate his meanings he knows that he need 
only fall back on the specialized operations which produced 
them, he does not take for granted enough similarity of experi- 
ence on the part of his audience to avoid or omit operational 
proof. Not so with social psychology. Here we are dealing 
with the stuff of everyday experience in the words of everyday 
experience. The concepts which we held to be important in so- 
cial psychology--the self, the other, réle, situation, are subject 
to myriad lay connotations,--distortions of one form or another 
of the specialized use to which social psychologists would put 
them. 





The danger here is not that students will cling unrea- 
sonably to their own usage of these concepts in the face of 
more rigorous definition. The danger lies with the social psy- 
chologist himself who is misled by the commonplaceness of his 
subject to take too much of his audience’s experience for 
granted. In modern science anything taken for granted without 
being established operationally is a one-way ticket to confusion, 
and in social psychology, where it is so easy to assume simi- 
lar experiential backgrounds, exactness is practically unknown. 
Too often successful communication in this science depends on 
such unknown quantities as the “personality” of the teacher, or 
on his ability to stir the imaginations of certain students who 
“have the knack” for social psychological investigation. However 
commendable this procedure may be in the arts, it has dis- 
tinct limitations for science, where one should be driven by the 
difficulties of precise communication to be as exact and rigor- 
ous in exposition as he is in analysis. 

One of the first steps toward making social psychology 
an operational science should be to subject this art of teaching 
social psychology to analysis. Investigate for instance the back- 
grounds of successful academic social psychologists, (or the un- 
successful ones, too, for that matter). What types of experience 
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predispose one to theorize about interpersonal relations in the 
first place? What pattern of réles derived from interpersonal 
and intergroup relations is effective in the process of commun- 
icating this theory to students? Perforce the answers to these 
questions will throw light on the students who “have the knack” 
for social psychology, but it would not be time wasted to study 
the reactions of different students to this type of education. It 
would be important to know whether the verbal ability which 
usually wins high grades has anything to do with the ability to 
use insight in solving interpersonal problems. It would be even 
more important to investigate the change in life pattern occa- 
sioned by social psychological education. Is there, for in- 
stance, a transference between students and teacher that paral- 
lels in any way the transference between analyst and patient?42 

To answer these questions in operational terms is to 
do more than describe a particular form of communication. It 
is an inquiry into the nature of social knowledge when such 
knowledge is geared to the demands of a specific and limited 
social act. It is the chance par excellence for the social psy- 
chologist both to reinject living operations into the theory 
which he expounds, and to overcome for all time the disadvan- 
tage he has felt as a non-clinical investigator of behavioral re- 
lations. If he is willing to look upon his classroom as a clin- 
ic, he is immediately up against a horde of subtle and intricate 
social processes,--rdéle-changes, insight, resistances, which in 
range at least far surpass the data of clinical psychiatry. That 
his sample is limited to students with their stable age and 
socio-economic characteristics, and to himself, need not worry 
him too much. If he can make clear the processes of inter- 
personal and symbolic group relations in their behavior, he has 
already generalized beyond his sample. For process, unlike 
configuration, is always beyond the limitations of a single sam- 
ple group. 

We shall return to this problem of what the social psy- 
chologist could treat operationally, for we have by no means 
exhausted the possibilities of his rédle in relation to data. It is 
about time though that we turned our attention to the how of 








42observation of student reactions at Cornell seems to indi- 
cate that there is. Many students find it difficult to maintain 
the "just another course" attitude toward social psychology. There 
is too much of an all or none acceptance or rejection, both of the 
material presented and of the teacher himself, to indicate a psy- 
chologically neutral subiect matter. The growing tendency to de- 
scribe psychiatric treatment as process in interpersonal relations 
will sooner or later provide a picture which we can use for compari- 
son on this problem. 
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social psychological operations. Can we state what behaviors 
in social psychology are commensurate with the scale readings 
and the setting-up of critical experiments in physics? In brief, 
what is an operation in social psychology? 

We have already indicated in a previous section of 
this article our theoretical position, that social behavior is ex 
plicable in terms of social situations, and that social situation 
are made up of the interplay between rdéles of expectation and ) 
réles of response. As we have defined socialization, it is the! 
end product of innumerable réles of this sort, acts and counter- 
acts which finally become internalized and foreshortened by the 
use of verbal and motor gesture. All of us act against an in- 
corporated structure of expected acts from others in our en- 
vironment. Indeed, in the lightning-quick process between the 
time of perceiving a social situation and acting in it, we make 
an incipient trial thrust against our world of incorporated 
“other” réles. Incipiently we respond to this trial act in the 
role of the other, and our final overt act is modified, or per- 
haps simply “approved” in this process. 

Operationally this means that we are all capable of 
acting from a multitude of réle perspectives in any given situ- 
ation. However urgently we may cling to our “self” réle in 
overt behavior, we have the content of many diverse “other” 
réles in our organized reaction system. Any of these may be 
vitalized into overt behavioral expression whenever the demands 
upon our habitual self réle are relaxed. Ultimately it is the 
mechanism of anxiety (expectation of punishment or uncertain- 
ty) which hedges in our self réles and keeps us toeing the line 
of expected behavior. But there are many ways of relaxing 
the vigilance of the “other” réles which induce anxiety. The 
depressant effect of alcohol, acting at the physiological level to 
deaden most anticipatory responses, appears at the social level 
in the form of greater spontaneity--more freedom in the choice 
of réles and more abandon in the playing of them. The same 
thing can happen at the purely social level. Witness the be- 
havior of many staid persons playing with children when they 
feel themselves free of adult scrutiny; or the sometimes horri- 
fying content of our own dreams when our selves, apart from 
the demands of daily social life, do pretty much as they please. 

What then do these observations imply about the way a 
social psychologist operates. Ideally, a social psychologist is 
a person who has a professional license to travel, anxiety-free, 
from one perspective to another in the social process, and 
whose chief duty it is to take notes on the way. The operation 
which makes his travel possible is the familiar one of taking 
the réle of the other, but there are important differences in 
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his réle taking and that of the ordinary mortal. Whether he is 
scrutinizing his own responses to slow down the act-counteract 
process of his own inner forum, or whether he is abandoning 
his self réle to identify with the feeling and views of another, 
he has a further purpose in view than that of winning friends 
and influencing people. His aim is to understand and make ex- 
plicit the processes involved, and his desire is to be able to 
communicate his insight to others with the same aim. What- 
ever he achieves in the way of better adjustment in his own 
interpersonal world by this insight is at best a check, not the 
goal of his efforts. 

This much, then, our theory allows us to conjecture 
about social psychological operations. They consist of deliber- 
ate rdéle assumptions within the social process, played against 
the backdrop of professional interest and to an audience whose 
objectivity rests upon the relative detachment of scientific in- 
quiry. The subject matter of social psychology flows logically 
from this statement of operations--it is simply the understand- 
ing (through behavioral participation) of what behaviors are ap- 
propriate to what situations, in order that we may predict 
backward or forward, from behavior to situation or situation 
jto behavior. This much puts us several steps ahead of “phys- 
ics a generation ago.” We know at least that our data are re- 
lated to the operations we perform as social psychologists, 
and roughly what those operations are. But, we are still a 
long way behind modern physics in precise statement of them. 

For instance, we know next to nothing about the neces- 
sary mechanics of identification, the kind of operations which 


place us accurately in the psychological shoes of another. Rough- 


ly we know that duplicating another’s physical movements, his 
habitual gestures and posture, is a help in making his circum- 
stances seem plausible, just as the reverse is true. But how 
far is it necessary or possible to carry out this operation? 
Must we, in order to understand another’s anxiety, suffer it 
with him? Or may we consider it as private as his toothache 
and rely upon observable behavioral signs to announce its pres- 
ence and intensity. After all, most of us get along quite 
passably in the social world by making verbal gestures to our- 
selves in the réle of another. Usually whatever neuromuscular 
activity is associated with these gestures is rudimentary and 
incipient, as when we find ourselves executing a mannerism of 
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a friend when we are thinking about him. The problem is to 
develop adequate checks upon the réle taking process so that 
we may know when we have actually attained to another’s defi- 
nition of a situation. Only empirical investigation will permit 
us to say to what extent we may trust our symbolic short-cut 
interpretations. 

Ability to predict an individual’s behavior from an op- 
erational survey of his incorporated réle population will of 
course be the final check upon our réle-taking. But, predic- 
tion of social events is again not an activity exclusive to the 
social psychologist--any more than is réle-taking. Every so- 
cial act, however unreflective, carries with it certain predic- 
tions about the behavior of others whom it implicates. A girl 
pauses before a door, predicting by that act that her escort 
will open it for her; or a child stops crying when his mother 
approaches, predicting that she will tend to his wants. As a 
matter of fact, we are so used to this predictive aspect of our 
own behavior that we rarely bring it to conscious attention. Or- 
dinarily it slips silently by in the general course of social ad- 
justment until it is brought up short before the court of con- 
sciousness, usually for some misdemeanor. When our behavior 
predicts inaccurately about the behavior of another, we are left 
holding a bag of inappropriate neuromuscular adjustments which 
we must somehow get rid of, and consciousness is very often 
called in to help. The social psychologist as human can afford 
to operate as blindly as this within the on-going social process, 
but as scientist, he cannot. He must consciously build concep- 
tual frameworks around his predictions to retrieve them from 
the stream of undifferentiated process. 

Any framework which we impose, like the divisions of 
time and space, is of necessity arbitrary. However, without 
some such framework to capture units of the process, it is al- 
most impossible to communicate operations with precision, let 
alone with any economy. The concept of “situation” in social 
psychology is adapted to all of these requirements, if by situa- 
tion we understand all those réles which provide the field for a 
given subject’s behavior. It sets the boundaries for our predic- 
tions and yet encompasses behaviors of varying duration and 
scope. As a cogcept related to operational practice, it should 
permit of generalization as well as prediction. It is the knife 
with which we cut social process into manipulable sections. As 
yet it is not a very sharp knife for the reason that it has had 
very little operational honing. 

As social psychologists learn to emphasize the opera- 
tions they perform in analyzing behavior, the concept of the 
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Situation will grow quite naturally in specific meaning and use- 
fulness. For after all the term simply describes the unique 
grouping of operations performed in the act of understanding a 
particular réle. Eventually it should be possible to use the 
concept as rigorously as this: Given an external situation con- 
sisting of the following réle expectations...., and a subject 
equipped with the following réle patterns...., we may predict 
that the réle of the subject in this situation will be..... When 
we have attained this much precision in our situational analy- 
ses, it should not be long before we can generalize about types 
of situations, which produce types of behavior, and this is what 
we are ultimately looking for. When the subject matter of 
social psychology is in this form, it should be really negotiable 
among the social sciences; and social psychology may begin to 
fulfill the rdle Sapir so hopefully predicted for it. 

We have already considered one neglected source of 
data upon which the social psychologist could begin his opera- 
tional analyses: his own teaching. But we did not mean to im- 
ply that the classroom set the empirical horizons for his in- 
vestigations, only that here was rich ground unexplored, and as 
such, not encumbered with the debris of older analytical tech- 
niques. (Unless one would count as hazard the endless attitude 
studies to which social psychology classes have patiently sub- 
mitted.) Case studies of individuals made with an eye to the 
operations performed in gathering and analyzing them should 
continue to be an important source of data in social psycholo- 
gy.44 But we suspect that the old pattern of getting life his- 
tory materials, checking a person’s “own story” against what- 
ever outside information we can get on his social milieu, will 
probably give way before the promising suggestions of recent 
psychiatric developments. 

One very hopeful development along "these lines is the 
psychodrama as it has been used by Moreno. He has demon- 
strated that it is not only a good clinical procedure, but has 





43For a fuller discussion of this point, see L. S$. Cottrell, 
Jr., "The Case Study Method in Prediction," a paper delivered be- 
fore the Sociological Research Association, September, 1941 (mimeo- 
graphed, Ithaca, N.Y.). In this paper a combination of sources and 
methods are recommended for arriving at operationally valid type- 
situations. They include The Cross Cultural Survey at Yale, the ex- 
perimental psychodrama, factor analysis of words used in everyday 
speech to describe situations, investigation of extent case studies, 
refinement of case study techniques, etc. 
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fine possibilities as an exploratory and experimental tool as 
well. In these latter uses it seems that the psychodrama may 
be tailor-made for social psychological purposes. As a re- 
search technique it would permit us to study life histories in 
process. It can help us both to explore the problem of type 
situations and to submit our findings to constant experimental 
check.49 Nor is its use limited to situations involving inter- 
personal relations. The work Moreno has done suggests that 
intra-personal processes, the relations between different réles 
within the personality of a single individual, can be projected 
psychodramatically in a way which no other method allows. 
Dreams, contemplative thought, perhaps the whole inner forum, 
can be converted into overt action, where there are greater 
possibilities for operational check. In the same way réles that 
are appropriate to group interaction can be cast within the di- 
mensions of experimental psychodrama, where one can observe 
the meaning of group allegiances and alignments in individual 
experiment. 

The advantage of experimental psychodrama from an 
operational point of view is fairly obvious. The social psycho! 
ogist who sets experiments in social behavior within the psycho- 
dramatic framework cannot ignore the operations which he per- 
forms. He is himself a part of the psychodramatic experimen- 
tal situation, and his actions, made overt in his director’s rdéle, 
can be observed by himself and others. This fact makes at 
least this much of the operations he performs subject to repe- 
tition and check. 

One of the chief disadvantages of psychodramatic work 
as it has been done to date is that the more subtle aspects of 
the experimenter’s activity have remained buried away from out- 
side observational check. The preliminary rdéle-taking he does 
in order to set up a critical experimental situation, the way he 
uses his past experience with or knowledge about a particular 
subject when analyzing that subject’s behavior on the stage, 
have remained hidden as parts of his covert behavioral proc- 
esses. If social psychologists are to turn the experimental 
psychodrama to any better operational use than the clinical in- 
vestigator, they must devise techniques that will bring these 
covert processes out into the open. One technique that sug- 
gests itself is to put the director himself on the stage in a sit- 
uation he wants to analyze, letting him soliloquize as analyst 
while he participates in the interaction. 








45). L. Moreno, "A Frame of Reference for Testing the Social 
Investigator," Soclometry, Vol. 3, 1940, pp. 317-327. 
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The modern physicist holds no more advantageous po- 
sition in relation to his data than the position such a pro- 
cedure would create for the social psychologist. Behavior, 
Knowledge and Fact, that holy trinity of operational science, 
may under these circumstances become related for the social 
psychologist as intimately as they are for the physicist. If 
su¢hsis the case, we might venture a prediction about the kinds 
of review a trend-finder would write in 1950. His criterion 
will be neither a theoretical one nor a methodological one. It 
will be both. The main theme of his work will point to the 
growing convergence of concept and operation in social psychol- 
ogy, and it will underscore the advances in precision and in- 
sight made possible by this convergence. We hope that he may 
underscore yet another kind of progress, made possible by this 
first: namely, a clear definition of the rdle of social psychol- 
ogy in relation to the other social sciences. We suspect that 
out of a decade in which social psychologists have patiently 
tilled their own garden will come the sort of product which 
other social scientists can use. Eventually, we feel, social 
psychology will be the biochemistry of the social sciences, and 
somehow we hope that this réle will become clear enough in 
the forties to make the deadline for the 1950 review. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOCIOMETRIC CONFERENCES IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


New York City, December 1941 


This year for the first time, the Annual Meeting of 
the American Sociological Society will include a Section on 
Sociometry. Chairman of this Section will be William H. 
Sewell, Professor of Sociology at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. The following is 
the projected program of the Section: 


“The Relationship of Public Opinion Measures to So- 
ciometric Procedures,” Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Columbia Universi- 


ty; 
“Individual Differences in Personal Relationships,” 
Helen H. Jennings, Teachers College, Columbia University; and 
“The Preliminary Standardizations of a Social Insight 
Scale,” F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota. 


On Sunday, December 28, 1941, there will be a general 
meeting under the chairmanship of J. L. Moreno on “Sociology 
and Sociometry as Applied to National Defense.” After intro- 
ductory remarks on “Methods” by the Chairman, George A. 
Lundberg will speak on “Quantitative Techniques,” and there 
will follow a panel discussion in which the following have been 
invited to participate: F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minne- 
sota, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University, Robert T. 
Crane, Social Science Research Council, Margaret Hagan, 
American Red Cross, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, Columbia University, Margaret Mead, American Museum 
of Natural History, George P. Murdock, Yale University, 
Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chicago and Donald Young, 
Social Science Research Council. 

At a time to be announced later, a Special Meeting on 
“Integration of Sociometric Field Surveys” will take place under- 
the chairmanship of George A. Lundberg. This meeting and 
the one noted above were suggested in the course of the con- 
ference at the Psychodramatic Institute, Beacon, N.Y., on June 
28, 1941, reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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PSYCHODRAMATIC MEETINGS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 


On September 3, 1941, J. L. Moreno, M.D., will speak 
on “The Psychodramatic Approach to Mental Disorders” before 
the Neuropsychiatric Section of the annual convention of the 
American Occupational Therapy Association and the American 
Physical Therapy Association, at the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Discussants of Dr. Moreno’s paper will be Winfred 
Overholser, M.D., Superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, and 
Miss Margaret Hagan, Field Director of the American Red 
Cross at St. Elizabeths. 

On September 4 and 5, psychodramatic demonstrations 
by Dr. Moreno will be held on the stage of the Theatre for 
Psychodrama at St. Elizabeths Hospital, with the assistance of 
its director, Miss Frances Herriott. 


SOCIOMETRY MONOGRAPHS 


Sociometry Monographs announces the publication of 
Number 1 in its series of monographs, “Developments in Social 
Psychology, 1930-1940,” by Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., and Ruth 
Gallagher, both of Cornell University. This monograph is a 
comprehensive survey and analysis of the most recent develop- 
ments in American social psychology and it ends with an impor- 
tant discussion on methodology. There are nearly two hundred 
bibliographical notes and references to the growing literature 
of modern social psychology. Copies of this monograph may be 
obtained from the office of SOCIOMETRY, Beacon, New York, 
and the price is $1.00, postpaid. 

Sociometry Monographs are published by Beacon House, 
Incorporated. The series will be edited by J. L. Moreno. Two 
further units in the Series are already planned. From time to 
time, more units will be added to the Series, comprising works, 
theses and dissertations in all social science fields which show 
a specific relationship to sociometry. 
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REPORT 


SOCIOMETRIC CONFERENCE AT THE 
PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE 


On June 28, 1941, a conference of sociologists, psychol- 
ogists, anthropologists and psychiatrists was held at the Psy- 
chodramatic Institute, Beacon, New York. After introductory 
remarks by J. L. Moreno, M.D., on “The Relationship between 
Sociometric and Psychodramatic Methods of Procedure,” George 
A. Lundberg opened the conference with a paper on “Socio- 
metric Techniques and the National Defense Program.” Follow- 
ing this, the discussion was led, first, by Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Jr., representing the field of sociology, then by Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, representing the field of psychology, and finally by Mar- 
garet Mead, representing the field of anthropology. The pro- 
gram was concluded by a demonstration of psychodramatic pro- 
cedures and techniques, under the direction of J. L. Moreno, 
M.D. 

Limitations of space do not permit a full list of those 
who attended the conferenee, but a few of the outstanding par- 
ticipants are: Ralph S. Nanay, M.D., Sing Sing Prison, Alfred 
A. Gross, Committee for the Study of Sex Variants, Heinrich 
Infeld, Columbia University, Adolf Meyer, M.D., Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, George P. Murdock, Yale University, Theodore M. 
Newcomb, Bennington College, R. Lauriston Sharp, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Bruno Solby, M.D., Post-Graduate Hospital, Werner 
Wolff, Vassar College, and S. Bernard Wortis, M.D., New York 
University Medical College. 
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Sociometry Monograph No. 1 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1930-1940 


Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
and 
Ruth Gallagher 
Cornell University 


A comprehensive survey with numerous 
bibliographical references and notes covering 
the rapidly growing literature in recent social 
psychology. 58 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Published by 
Beacon House, Incorporated 
New York 
1941 


Copies of this Monograph may be obtained from the Office of 
SOCIOMETRY, Beacon, New York. Postal charges prepaid. 
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